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‘eI enter into no compromise with Slavery. I am for Justice, in the name of Humanity, and according to the Law of the Living God." 


Whole No. 444. 


give a few words of explanation which may Defence of Old Organized Abolitioniste: 


Vol. 10. No. 4. CONCORD, N. H., FRIDAY, MARCH 15, 1844. 
_—— . : | 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY live, when the fervor of popular enthusiasm | though to so great disadvantage in my pres-| 
BY THE ‘in its behalf is spent, and it can subsist no/ent situation, that I have realized not halfa 


NEW-HAMPSHIRE ANTI-SLAVERY SOUIETY | where, independently, but on its own absti-| support for my family. I hope to improve | 


‘nence and its own labor. An anti-slavery jin this blessed means left the poor agent for 

lagent is well employed, when thus at home, |the slave to procurea livelihood. My great- 
aes | . . . ‘ c i } C Pe _« ; y 
N. P. ROGERS, Editor ; experimenting in independent,self-sustained est difficulty this year will be the hire of my 
\living. If friend Beach cannot pay bis rent,;/home. The owner, SAMUEL Keniston, a 


To whom all communications relating to the | ar F | 
editorial department should be addressed. ‘I hope abolitionists will help him. 


Orrice,Low’s BLock, Main STREET. 








JOHN R. FRENCH, Publishing Agents dicated that wizard Pulpit—services anti! not less than $700, purehased and repaired 


To whom all remittances are to be made, slavery will one day appreciate 
‘and all letters addressed, relating to the pecuniary 


concerns of the paper. 


beyond | these premises expressly for us, and all this 
what it now does. Costly services, both of) merely for the in/erest of his money, as long 
them. 1 know Samuel Keniston, of wom as we can make that out. 
YVERMS.—One dollar and fifty cents per annum. friend Beach speaks. 


No paper will be discontinued until arrearagesare | farmer, 
“paid, unless at the option of the Publisher. 
Persons receiving the Herald will be considerec 





This has already 
He is a Campton |required much sacrifice and forbearance on 





j,fessed abolitionist. But he isa great-jof friends on which we must depend this 
‘subscribers wntil they order otherwise. |hearted, whole-souled man. If the world year, to succeed in payisg it up. If any of 
[CF Postage ought to be paid in all cases. |were made up of such men, there would our friends feel that it would be a privilege 
Post-Masters can forward money free from expense, be no slaveholding, no wars, no politics, to aid in this, the smallest favor will be ac- 
atthe request of any subscriber. ‘to speak of, when once attention was turn- ceptable. 
o ed to that miserable preventive of 

evils—and if a priest were 


J have travelied previous to my 


JOHN R. FRENCH, PRINTER. most going to the Massachusetts meeting, nearly 





—— - to set up his a thousand miles in Vermont and New 
serald of Freedow. claim te super-humanity, among such men,) Hampshire, 
Pei ees it wouldn’t be allowed. 
oa Friend Beach | One word about free papers and free ther operations. AllI have received,towards 
— Has been a good while silent, and I/meeting. Friend Beach compares editors my expenses, &c., is about $5 00, beside my 
have been silent about him. I am glad to to Presidents. [ would ask him if he can conveyance. A young brother in Randolph, 
hear from him again. I deprecate any of have a paper without an editor, as he can Vt., Asa Heparp,who was teaching school, 
the old, faithful, moral insurgents becoming/a meeting, without a President? Can cor-|jin the freeness and largeness of bis soul 
silent, so long as they have the machinery respondents, alone, edit a paper? The as-| gave me the use of his ho 
for being heard lefi to chem. It will be time sembled people can hold a meeting. An Methinks, if others, 
to be silent,by and by,when the pulse leaves editor should be liberal, and let in all opin-| would be thus liberal, agents would not yet} 
off its beautiful life-beat—and the heart fons, as I think, but still he must edit, dis-| be obliged to * foot it,” On| 
stops that marvellous throbbing in the bo-|cretionarily, and decide what he can pub-;my way to Massachusetts, the faithful and’ 
som. Then we will all give the world res-/lish and what he can’t. He must be free| untiring friends in Bradford, N. H., volun- 
pite from our agitations—if they want it,}too, and not the mere servant and chanre!)teered my fare down and back, thinking it 
though I hope some of us will continue to of correspondents. I acknowledge the! would be more comfortable in the cars than 
agitate after that, Friend Peach has hada ‘right of correspondence, but must exercise | to drive a way-worn team through the biting | 
severe time of it. He grappled the adver-|the right of publishing. If you can have acold of that week. And truly [ found this 
sary directly in front and at the hardest. He paper without an editor,that would alter the |suggestion of friend Albert Chase, a capital | 
abdicated the pulpit in a way that few men|case. But J am running into a long article, ,one,both to prevent suffering and save time. 
have the intrepidity to do. He made but | for an outside. ‘After a cheerful ride and interesting radical 
one pitch of it—from top to bottom. One! ce discourse with passengers, I found myself 
sheer leap brought him from the top of| The Past. lthat (Thursday) evening, about 7 o’clock, 
Olympus, among the Jupiters and Marses of | Though I have Jittle interest in the future, | rocking, not “ to sleep,” but to wide awake, 
the “Brotherhood "—(I might add the Mer-| or concern about it, yet the past I do love to|in the “Cradle of Liberty,” under the charm 
eurys—for this divinity was the patron of | dwell upon. It is not with me as my ene- of a Hatchinson song. Never did a year} 
** thieves”) sheer down friend Beach precip-| mies imagine, and would have it,distressing |See™ $0 like a dream. Justa year from that 
itated himself, at a single descent, till he|/o reflect. My present allusion will be to,time I was there,and every thing seemed so 
lighted among the people—the mere /aymen | the year which has just closed since I left like I could hardly believe my senses thata 
—walking with their own two feet on ihe | the granite hell” where I had been caged |year had elapsed. Even the same question 
ground. It was one of the most decisive |jike a beast of prey during ninety days—|of REPEAL was under discussion, Right 
steps, that has been taken—and one involv- | long days and nights. In reflecting on the | here let me propose a question to Repealers, 
ing @ good deal more of consequences, than occasion of that jailing, let the Danvers| which I in vain sought the opportunity to 
any thing ever done by Martin Luther—for | Baptists and the Lynn Quakers know, my (do in the meeting. I heard there the radi- 
he never came out from under the protection yi~p aND PURPOSE REMAIN UNCHANGED,.— C4], trailor notion broached, of repealing the 
of the military government. He belonged | Their acts, as the representatives of every American Union ; and the example of the 
to a religious and a political party both, and|**eyangelical”’ (?) denomination in the, venerable men whose portraits hung around, 
fought the mother of Harlots with her own |country, who by dead silence and indiffer-| Was confidently appealed to in support of 
weapons. He isa great man, to be sure,!ence gave full assent to, and were guilty of the measure, But, I ask, do the modern 


far back and far off. Thomas Beach is here|the damnable deed, will yet bring down on Repealers follow that example? Do they 


—and now—and therefore a small man, do| their own “ pates ” the scornand just indig- | “7¢/use to pay the TAX 2” Tt was a leading: 
what he may. But his leap from the Camp-|nation of an enlightened world. By that |argument for repeal, that the rights of free- 
ton pulpit, seen across an ocean as wide aS| riGHT in vindication of which 1 was imprison-;|Men are not regarded by the South— 
our Atlantic, and through two or three hun-!ed by the AMerican Cuurcu anp Ciercy, |; ‘hat the slave, and his 
dred years, would look jarge. And it was |am resolved to stand, and as my brother abolitionists, are not represented ia this gov- 
no small fortitude of spirit that could look | Brooke intimates, die in its defence, if called |eroment. True. Butare they not taxed 
those murderous Lynn Quakers in the face, | to, Just here I wou!d correct a misappre-| there ? Do they imitate the Repealers of 
and those Danvers Baptists, who, the most|hension in his mind,suggested to me by one, #6 iD submitting to * 
aquatic of them, rather wash in blood than /of his letters in the Herald last Summer. | resentation. Such Repeal means nothing. 
in good water, and go into that accursed) Whatever of blame or praise the world may Of what avail for me or for a society to re- 
Newburyport Jail, with an indefinite pros-| accord to the defenders of the right of speech, | Solve that the UNION ts repealed,and then pour 
pect of incarceration before him—-not know-|let it be remembered that this defence was|Mooey, much or litile, into the treasury of 
‘ing when, or if ever, he was to come out, | begun by brother S. S. Foster, iu the North|'hat very Union, to support all its machine-| 
and being cheered, while in there, but by!steeple house in Concord, N. H., and not by|'Y and agencies of death and oppression ? 
‘one or two of the feebler of the anti-slavery | myself, as brother Brooke and others have! Will some leading repealer answer my que- 
sentinels. It was no small hardihood of|jntimated. The going out of this year| ries by showing the consistency of dissolve | 
spirit that could encounter it. Whether|brings a crowd of reflections upon the ever|'%S our relation to this Union in a string of| 
ftiend Beach ventured upon it with all the |cherished kindness I experienced in prison, | resolutions, and then going home to do the} 
qualifications of a first rate martyr or no'—|ypon the sufferings others have endured in| Very thing by which the Union is perpetua- | 
whether he had all the patience, and all the 
indomitable enthusiasm’ and elasticity of 
spirit, requisite to carry a man triumphantly 
and exultingly through half adozen martyr- 
doms, I don’t know. That he abdicated the 
pulpit with a prospect before him of doing 


preaching the gospel of anti- 


slavery, and surveying the ground for fur- 


rseand sleigh dur- 


ina his school term. 


as some have. 


agents, the 


taxation without rep- 


the same cause—vpon the triumphs yet to| ted, viz. paying the taxes. 


be achieved to mankind by the assertion of} Another source of difficulty and deep re-| 
. . ° ; } 
this right of speech, and upon the silence of | gret with me occurred in the ejection of| 


some, particularly my own, during most of Abby Folsom and friend Lamson. J bore! 
the year. I] want to assure my friends here,| my testimony against it last year, and wait-| 
(other things hereafter) that whatever may|ed anxiously for an opportunity to do it this| 
a fair business in the priesthood, is an wn-|be the way of doing 11, yet so long as one of] year, but finding none I do it here. T take, 


doubted fact. That he ventured into the|the race of man pines under the galling|S, S, Foster’s accovat of it, as it occurred | 


: 
idol temples,where they offer up the soul of | yoke of SUPERSTITION, VICE OF OPPRESSION, |before my arrival. He has been ejected for| 
humanity, and there asserted the right of 


. . ” “ 5 | 
my soul shall heave with emotion and spend | similar offences, by those who declared him 


a? . . . . . 
speech, there, where it is most signally clo-| jiself in efforts for their deliverance. For|insane. He says, they convict themselves | 


ha down and offered up to Moloch—that he some time before my emancipation, this de-|of a false declaration, and pretence, by giv- 
did this and encounsered the consequences, | yelopment of sectarian hate toward me andj 


, * ; ing him, an insane man, as they say, over! 
unflinchingly and unquailingly, is all mat-! my family and friends,as the representatives | to the legal authorities. I ask if he did not, 
ter of history. Anti-slavery owes him much 


lof truth, had occupied considerable space iN commit Abby Folsom to the city authorities | 
for it—for it was work that had to be done, | the paper and in the public mind. 


and it is done, and hasn’t got to be done over | fitting that I should 

again. Foster did a great service, in my! 
view, when he spoke a word in presence of 
the worshipping witchcraft in the old “Kirk 
Alloway,” of this town of Concord. He 
brake a spell when he uttered that word,and| 





It was!on the same plea, and if there is conviction 
give place for others to! of falsehood in the one case, why not in the| 
speak through the only partially free paper|other? Will he answer it? 
in the land. I did. Yet I have not been | | 


: ; Friend Rogers, I had written thus much | 
an idle spectator of the conflict between free- | aS 


lof Foster's course in the case of Abby Fol-| 
dom and slavery now waged by the friends | 


som, before I saw your “rectification.” I 
of man. I have spoken more or less pub- | . ) 


He has/name that ought to be known to the friends |4ware of any thing in those queries indica-| 
been imprisoned for the couse, and has ab-|of humanity, has at considerable expense, | 


He is not, as I know of, a pro- his part; but we hope through the kindness} 


|satisfy the minds of many who were very; Mr. President.—It cannot be expected, 
'much chagrined at his course, as adefender| ‘hat among all the conflicting interests in 
of the Right of Speech. | the world, and with the different degrees of 
| You recollect some queries were proposed | light that have shone into different minds, 


Many have asked| ‘hata perfect unanimity of sentiment wil! 


I was not | found, even among those engaged in the 


;Same great cause, 


| to you sometime since, 
/me if you and I * were at war.” 
| Conseqnenily, we find 
there is a diversity of opinion among men 
proffessing to be abolitionists. 


ting a hostile position. I am not satisfied| 


| With your attempt to shew the difference : ‘ 
‘ |one por it is fash ! 
between a free meeting and a free paper—|°7® Portion of them, whom it is fashionable 
| - 


There is 
or between an Editor to a free paper and ai’? call by all the bad names that can be in- 
vented. They aretermed fanatics, infidels, 
non resistants, no-government men, ‘a 
miserable sect,” and so on, to the end of the 
It is my good fortune, sir, to be 
classed among these fanatical creatures,and 
it is My purpose this evening, to defend our 
position. [ rejoice that I am_ esteemed 
worthy of such company. Christ said, “bles- 
sed are ye when men shall revile you, and 
persecute you, and shail say all manner of 


| President to a {ree meeting. 
jection to either, 


I have no ob- 
Bot as you are strenuous 
for dispensing with the one—the President 
|—I wished to know how you could reconcile 


a 


’ 
chapter. 


your position with what you seem to require 
of others. Iam so unfortunate as not to 
discern any difference where you have Jabor- 
ed to have ine, and the result is we differ in| 
,opinion about this matter, though we gen- 
erally agree fully on every thing connected . 4 . 

evil against you falsely,for my sake, for so 
persecuted they the prophets which were 
before you.” 


with the glorious reforms of the age. | shal! 
probably reply to your communication ata 


. The! : part i « 
baieewshens seanin. 1uman heart is the same 


in all ages of the world. Let 
walk forth, and the wickednese 
around him,or advance unpopular truth,and 


IT have often thought 


° 
3 : Se ah a reformer 
that was equally trae of yourself which you 


; . F ea ; condemn 
once declared of me ina brief ncte, viz. you 
cannot compromise.” 


“e 


I believe you had it 
Well,tet!.. ; 

“ aS timents, those who are opposed to reform 
Show me wherein ! am bound bY | fall at wr 3 
- P € e 
any compromise or compact with slavery, 
physical or moral, and [ pledge myself to 
break the bond at once. 


sak if there can be no faults found with his sen- 
you and [ cannot compromise. 


it be so. ia eta : 
ce to maligning his character, and 
speaking “all manner of evil against him.” 
It was so in Chrisi’s day. It is so now.-- 
the 
with old organized abolitionists--I 
shall not have time to make halfa defense 
‘but will try to show briefly, what this 
‘miserable sect,” as Co]. Miller called it, is. 


I believe the same} 
of you and every other faithful abolitionist; 
and this is what I cannot say of any other} 


It was thas with the prophets. It is 
same 


class of human beings with whom I was 
ever acquainted. 


THE TEN DOLLARS. . a 
" ‘ , : It is an association of men and women,whose 

Pare TENS Sepeeres ly questioned and sole aim, with regard to slavery, is its abo- 
reprimanded by my good friends in New 'jitjon. They have cast off the honors of 
Hampshire and Massachusetts, for giving! pj, world, 


its offices and 
two halfeagles to the Liberator last winter 


emoluments. 
They have identified themselves, as far as 
at the annual meeting of its friends; and it| they can,with the crushed and toiling slave. 


has even been suggested that this has pre- They have gone forth in the strength of 


vented friends from giving to supply the! omnipotence, determined that he shall be 
wants of my family. Does it prevent friends! free, They invite all, whatever may be 
from giving to you or to other laborers in the their opinions on other subjects, to unite 
anti-slavery field, when you give adollar to with them. They say to baptisis, congre 
a toil-worn brother ? If so, then I have well! gationalists, methodists, universalists, and 
done that | havn't published the three dol- infidels even; we have a great work to do, 


} , ily , . \ . » 
lars you sent my family when I was cén-| we ask your aid. We havea platform suf- 


2 . “ : ” ‘ - 
signed to the “granite hell” by the “ dear) ficiently broad, and you may all stand upon 
church of God"(?) nor the other presents! jt, 


We ask not, what is 
you have made us from time to time. 


your opinion of 
I national banks, subtreasuries, tariffs, or any 
might not dare to mention a similar present! other political subject. If you beligve slave- 
from the noble hearted Douglass, while I sat ry a violation of the inalienable rights of 
by his cheerful fireside giving an account of man, and feel disposed to come up to the battle 
my circumstances, lest it should close the!now pitched against it, we hail you as fellow 
hearts of abolitionists towards him. But no, |laborers in the same great cause 
I don’t believe it. 


Neither do 
I rather believe that an) we ask what may be your religious sentiments. 
anti-slavery sift is ia the spirit of “ better | “ Our country is the world, our countrymen all 
> This must be my reply, mankind.” This is the wide 
But which we stand 


give than receive.’ foundation on 
We have broken down party 


ties and sectarian walls, and while laboring for 


to all who censure me on this behalf. 


I will explain further. I bad saved from my 
the freedom of others, have tried to be free our 


selves; free to speak, to think; and to act; and 
all we ask of our fellow 


living furnished by self-denying abolition- 
ists, just ten dollars to purchase the indispen-| 
While I tarried at} 
Newburyport, a coat, answering my pur- 


they 
wherever it may may be found, 


ag laborers is, that 
sable article of a coat. 


assail slavery 


and do battle for freedom in face of all its foes. 
pose very well—better than | should have 1 


: We ieave 
afforded myself, came to my address 


“his is the only plan of our assault 


every man toengage in the battle just as he 
oe ¢, : , ey . : 
the driver to be from Boston. Whom it WAS| thinks best, provided he thinks best to battle 


from T couldn't tell, but supposed it must! slavery 


said by 


' 


But if he turns his weapons against 
come from the kind friends of the slave in| ourselves, all the while pretending to be an abo 
Boston. When the appeal was made for the | |\tjonist, we treat him as a traitor, or as a spy 
Liberator, I thought it was to my ten dol-\inthecamp. This is old organized abolition 
lars, and I couldn't feel right tllI gave it. /ism. 

I have never regretted it. Buthad I known| But there is another kind, called new organi 
then what l’ve since learned, I 
have felt the same obligation that I did fee!) principa! object is political power, and it stoops 


. . . a} ° > rs ro > } al ar. 
to give the Liberator, and thus relieve its '° all the arts and tricks of other pelitical par 
ties; and I was glad Col. Miller had the hon 


shouldn’t; zed—I hardly know how to describe it. Its 


friends to that amount. I've learned that the 
coat, instead of coming from Boston friends, 
came from a noble souled brother of the 
‘* Advent faith,” who 
times, but couldn’t see me come from my | 
cell into the extreme cold of that season, | 
with my thread-hare coat. God bless his They want office; and if in their struggle for 
generous soul! | might say more of this|\,, they can liberate the slave, well; and if not 
matter, but hope this will suffice. lI fear it would be about 
T.?P. BEACH. 


esty to admit, he did not expect the hberty party 
Mem- 
bers of this party find fault with old organized 


would be purer than any oiher party. 
had given several : ; 
abolitionists, because they assail the churches 
This simple fact proves them to be traitors to 


the cause of the slave. They are after power 


as well, with some ot 


ithern at least. This is a serious charge sir,and 


as they are the most noisy in their zeal against 
the old organization, I feel bound to 
Mr. Evirorn: Sir, the following com-' their position, while defending my own. “ You 


munication arises from this fact. 


expose 


Some sare tearing down the churches,” they say—‘* O 
weeks since, Col. H. W. W. Miller made} you wicked infidels, you are tearing down tha 
his appearance among us, engaged as agent lchurches!’’ Well, I believe we are tearing them 
down, thankx God, and tear them 
this State,to promote the cause of third party/down. And why? Birney, 


their candidate for President-has published to the 


so it was said, by the abolition society in we mean to 


Because James © 


politicians, T would not have cared for this; 


; ‘ ° . orld } rave } ond a doubt, tt b 
but in order to propitiate the favor of a hire-; World, and proved beyond a doubt, that th 


i Lit eee oe As Medluseel oon 
ling priesthood, a corrupt chureh, or for) American church is the bulwark of Ament 

: Slavery.” his they dare not deny. We bave 
some other reason, he thought it expedient to| ry Th my Care ut J 


; ‘ . P ns : : Dat : . tattacked slavery then in her strong hold. We 

worship can never gag humanity in New licly every Sunday, and often other days a ee in a dark about his ene. For! make several thrusts at old organized aboli-|*''3¢! ee et ce 
: : baat : : nO ie : ’ the knew at the time he explained in the! te er Hud RATS Poimies. OOF Cannon Bt Aer” verwerens 

England again, with entire impunity, as it) pis vicinity—have been dragged out, beaten | , «gente ‘ P jtionists; and at various times, alluded to| oreanisaiion roile her eves cet, ie eltd 

. . , ’ ren . , ° juli ft —o! Bow sulle ‘ “oe “ oo 

could before. Worship will date the down-jand prosecuted with uncommon malignity| neo how she was taken out; and yet|ihem in the pro-slavery slang of the day,| Sa ad ikea me 
: c ails } » oh i ° Cuin . sae , a : }amazem . and screams, “ you are fearing dott 

fall of her despotism,! think,from that Sun-| —been followed by falsehood, slander and| ‘om the ground of justifying the transaction,| age more insulting than usval however,| nuvches?? Are these men honest? Is the 
s 9 ste e : ° e 2 thevcnurches p es ! 1¢ ' i 

i i i hie : as done at his suggestion, hever intimating ,y he sonderful faculty >sees Of | f 
day morning. It is crumbling, and dilaps- lying reports from the sectarians, and had| ° ' Sjhy the wonderful faculty he possesses O'| abolition of slavery their object? We have 


lthat he “suggested” any thing different 
\from what was done. But as I was not there | 
lat the transaction, | may be mistaken in re- 
Will Bre. F 


dating, and will fall, at length. various other tokens of my fidelity, and 


Friend Beach has worked the past season | marks of honor conferred on me by the ene- 
on the land. It isa great thing to show|mies of truth. I rejoice in it all. | have| : 
anti slavery where it can take refoge and / mainly spent the year in tilling the ground, }gard to the whole matter. 





. 


ry 
ow the! , . 
T'o sho . | pursued the enemy, and she has taken refug 


people what reason there was for this vo-| Here 1s her strong hold. her 


mixing gall and wormwood. 


jin the church 


. ’ 
provoked attack, I afterwards read before) press her walled town, her bulwark” We 


our Lyceum, the following | have called vpon the inhabitants within to cast 








af 


ia 


tier out, to throw her over the wall, that we non resistants in our ranks; but it is just as 
It has absurd to call the whole body non resistants 
the! 


might slay ber. The church refuse. 


made an alliance with her 


They have a- oo that account, as it would be, to call 





ene a 





ERALD OF FREEDOM. 


{ 





Herald of Freedom. 
Fe Be BE pt ce 


CONCORD: 


greed to stand, and I do not know but they Congregational church in this town, a pack) - — -—~ ~ 


are destined to fall, tegether. It 


the practice among heathen nations, that if the most of them, feel injured with such a| 
@ criminal could find shelter in one of their charge; though the proportion of rum sel-| 


remples,lre was safe. We think this a most 
superstitious notion, and yet, the churches 
are trying to revive this old pagan philoso- 
phy,and make themselves the cities of refuge 
forthe worst kind of They 
have been such. New organization has 
confessed, and proved it, and the cry that we 
are destroying the churches, comes with a 
verv ill grace from that quarter. 
as though their abolition was alla sham.— 


oppression, 


It looks 


They are willing we should attack the 


any Where except in her stronghold. They 


coatend that it is the duty of abolitionists to|a man up in a miserable dungeon, on the! 


come vut of their pro-slavery political parties 
and io stick by their pro-slavery churches; — 


thus asserting the doctrine, though in a6 in-| covenant with death,and an agreement with! 


direct manner, that a political party ought 
to be more purethan achurch. We think 


— fr. samett a ——— a ae . . 
notso. We assail a pro slavery church, as| whose prominent men said, “Jf we can! 
| } 


we do apro slavery party. 
enemy wherever itis to be found. 
tind it in the pulpit, we mean either to drive 
it out, or tear down the fortress. If we find 
il sitting at the communion table, surround. 
eé@ with the church, we denounce it as a fals 
Now 


I leave this charge with the 


churcd, and a cage of unclean birds. 


Mr. President, 
assembly ; and ask them to decide, which 
pursues the most consistent course, the new 


organization or the old ? 


Th is 


is 2 Vague, unMeaning term as generally 


Again, we are accused of infidelity. 


applied to abolitionists; and is used more as 
a term of reproach, by most people, than any 
other way. But if it means a 
God, then the accusation is false; though,for 
aught I know, there may be some Atheists 
in our ranks. 


disbelief in 


But no one acquainted with 
the facts, will pretend that the majority of 
old organized abolitionists are atheists. — 
The only ground for the charge,is this. Our 
oppovents say, that the bible sanctions sla- 
very. 
There isa variety of opinions on this point. 
Some believe thatit does, and some that it 
does not sanction slavery. 
answer for myself. 


We oppose slavery wherever found. 


Here I can only 
I] say then, that the bi- 
ble no where sustains slavery, as it exists in 
the United States, and if those who appeal 
to the bible for authority in favor ofslavery, 
would abide by their own rules, slavery 
And 
farther, 1 admit that a Jew may hold slaves, 
consistently with his religion, but at the 
same time, I deny that a christian can.— 
The great and universal rule of christian 
duty forbids it. 
and do to his fellow men as he would wish 


would not exist in this country a day. 


No man can hold slaves. 


them to do by him. I say slavery is a sin, 
i violation of natural and inalienable right. 
So say our opponents. We 
But the difference is this. 


agree here.— 
After admitting 
that slavery is a sin, they produce the bible 
to sanction sin. This] can never assent to. 
If the bible is the revelation of a just and 
holy God, a being who canaot look upon sin 
with approbation, then it does not sanction 
slavery. 


it is not 


Or, if it does sanction slavery,then 


the word of God. Convince me, 
that a christian can find authority for such 
abominable crimes as stand counected with 
American slavery, in the bible, and I will 
trample it beneath my feet. Let no man 
admit that slavery is a sin, then quote his 
old texts to prove it is right,unless he wants 


I do 


not believe in a slaveholding God, nor, in a 


10 destroy all reverence for the bible. 
slaveholder’s bible, and if this is infidelity, 
then [am an infidel. Buti do not 
itis the sentiment of the bible. I admire 
the character of Jesus Christ,and the religion 
he taught. 


believe 


He expressly forbids christians 
to exercise authority over each other; and 
this simple prohibition destroys slavery, in 
the church at least, or would do/t, if church 
members paid any heed to it. 
the charge of in‘delity. 


So much for 





Again, we are accused of non-resistant covered in the indictment, and that though | 


and no government principles. A non-resist- 
ant is one,who believes it wrong to retaliate 
an injury. Who thinks it right, to render 
good for evil. !n short, a 
lives nearer the christian pattern, than any 
of his traducers, And who brings the charge 
of nor resistance? 


non-resistant 


The professed followers 


was once of rum sellers. 


And I suppose they would 


lers is probably as great. So much for non- 
resisiance. 


jut then, they are no government men.” 
I hardly know what foundation there is for 
is a 
manufactured from whole cloth. A lie burn- 


this charge. 1 mistrust it falsehood 
ing hot from the bottomless pit, to be circu- 
lated by wolves in sheeps clothing. Weare 
opposed to a government that denies us the 


righi of speech, the liberty of the press, the 


{0 right of petition, the inalienable rights of 


man. We oppose a government that shuts 
mere suspicion that he is an abolitionist.— 
We oppose a government that has madea 
hell. We oppose a government, in close 


alliance with another government, one of 


lo ' sk the . . ’ . . 7 Z 
We attack the ieatch an abolitionist in South Carolina, in| got involved in the great 


including this federal government,we'll hang 
him.” We oppose a government that has 
looked coldly on, and seen abolition build- 
ings, printiog presses, aod lives,sacrificed as 
a propitiary offering to slavery; a govern- 


ment that has, in some instances, furnished 


the altar and the priest. Such a 


govern- 
ment sir, we oppose, and he isa paltry cow- 
lard, ora would 


miserabie slave, who not 


oppose it. Thus sir, 1 have made a weak 
defense of old organized abolitionists. My 
time is limited, and I say no more. 

BS. FLING, of. 
| February, 1844. 
William W. Brown. 


This distinguished orator arrived in this city, 


a few days since, andon Tuesday evening lec-| 


tured toa large audience,—and from the av- 
plause he received, we should judge that the 
It is curious to see 
jhow this man has risen. Mr. Brown isa color- 
! 


jed man, and has been employed as a cook, or 


audience were well pleased. 


steward, on one of the boats that plays between 
Buffalo and Detroit. A few months since he 
comnienced lecturing in beha!f of that class of 
our countrymen,of whom he is a representative, 


and that a man should leave the kitchen and 


step upon the platform and distinguish himself 


as an orator, 1S a little strange,—and he a color- 


g 
ed man too; one of those who are deprived of 
schooling, one of those whom prejudice meets 


Bat 
only proof that the negroes of this coun- 


and stares in the face wherever they go 
this is 
try cau be elevated How long will prejudice 
keep the colored man down, when such noble 
Remond, Frederick 


specimens as Charlies L 


Douglass, 


and William W. Brown, are daily 
springing Up in our midst. 
would 


We were in hopes that Mr. Brown 


have been allowed to stav in Erie, and the ad- 
joining Counties, but we understand he has been 
Western N. Y. Anti- 


Slavery Society, and that he leaves in a few 


appointed agent of the 


days for the East We very much regret that 


he is to leave Erie County, for we need lecturers 


here at the West We think our friends in the 


they 


East are very greedy ; y not only keep all 


their own lecturers at home, but if one rises up 
We hope our 
eastern friends will not deprive us entirely of the 
Though 


they have taken him from us, yel we ¢ laim him 


among us, they call him off. 


future labors of our friend Brown 
still, and shall always be ready to welcome him 


home. Mr. 


he is a good citizen,—and he carries with him 


B. is not only an able speaker, but 


the best wishes of the citizens of Buffalo 
W. D. 


i844 


Howanp 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 12, 





The State Trials 


Are the engrossing subject of the Irish 
papers received by the last steamer. They 
had progressed as far as the seventeenth 
day, without any prospect of a speedy issue. 
The reports are very voluminous and min- 
ute. ‘Shere is much speculation,but no cer- 
tainty, as to the result, 
verdict of acquittal: others of conviction. 
The last report was that a flaw had been dis- 


convicted and brought up for judgment, the 
Traversers would be discharged on the legal 
defect being made known. 

The repeal lyrics are growing very fierce: 
a poem appears in the Freeman, headed 
* Millions to the rescue,” and containing 
these lines: 
“Up, up! to the rescue! 


sounds, 


the war-whoop re- 


Some anticipate a) 


| 


| FRIDAY MORNING, MARCH 15, 1844. 


- LLLP ~- —~ ee 


Mass Anti-Slavery Meetings. 
A proposal has cowie up from the sea-beach 
| of old Lynn—and from no other than the leader 
jand bard of «the Hutchinsons” 
with a series of Conventions—not a ‘ Hundred’ 
—buta hundred hundred—not in Massachu- 
seits—but in all the non-slave country—sponta- 
neous—anti-slavery meetings. The proposal 
the sides of these New- 


Hampshire Mountains, and is rebounding back 


has struck against 


to “Old Long Island's sea-girt shore,” and 
\from Mason and Dixon’s, to Canada Line.— 
“ Now’s the day,and now’s the hour.” Let anti- 
|slavery start all at once, all over the country, 





j like the ice-breaking of lake Superior, under a 


| ground swell, late in the Spring,—and let the 


voice of her gatherings be like the thunder of 


| that Lake, when she springs with her sister 


Seas, into the gulf of Niagara, on their way io 
The People are 
listening.—The politicians have every where 


the Atlantic. Now’sthe time. 


question—the nation 


If we spite of all the governments on this earth.!is awakened to it—they are eager to hear, and 


now let them have it. 


land, like the sea on Holland,—when the Dykes 
} 


Let it burst upon the 


failunder the “leaning of the broad ocean.” 


The Hutchinsons will go out—a phalanx of 


jthem—* during the war.’’ They will move the 
people, as Orpheus did the trees of the wood.— 
‘hurrah’ is heard, the country 


primal multitudes,—and when 


Wherever their 
will muster in 
anti-slavery is launched in 


their matchless 


jsong, it transfixes the heart of the idlest and 


o 
vainest specta:or that ever followed curiosity to 
\heara strainef wildmusic. Barbed anti-slave- 
ry arrows go winged in their strains,--and peo 
ple are won to the Cause, who are deaf as an 
ladder to all the charms of eloquence. Let anti- 
slavery start up in simultaneous, Guerilla war- 
fare. all over the country. 

I would suggest—that a forlorn hope band 
go West, to Albany—and on up the Mohawk, 
and by the Seneca and Cayuga, to Rochester, 
and The Falls, and Buffalo. Leta corps of the 
Hutchinsons accompany them. It would set 
that great Erie Canal route all of a light blaze. 
A great hearted abolitionist at the West, insisted 


on it to me, last fall, when I was out there. 


Can anti-slavery afford one, grand, universal 
Not of slaves—but of the free. 
Not to burn plantations and butcher planters, — 
but to make the land rock with the earthquake 


INSURRECTION ! 


Those “Bulwarks of 
American Slavery’’—their cold marble pillars 


glaring in the sunshine,—let the anti-slavery 


voice of Freedom. 


champions be upon them. Not like eyeless 
Samsons—to pull down houses on to their own 
heads,—but like King Richard and Robin Hood 
at the storming of Torquilstone,—with baitle- 
axe to the pillars—and the cloth-yard shaft to 
the wizard sentinels that swarm the battlements. 
Iecho the summons from Lynn. Let us hear 
what response from other quarters. 


‘**Daniel Webster on Christian 
Instftutions.”’ 

The Congregational Journal has a heading in 
these words, under which it exults in the vin- 
dication, offered the clergy and their machinery 
by this wonderful lawyer, in his late assault on 
the Girard will. Friend Wood quotes from him 
with great eagerness. But he 
ber that it is only the plea of a feed attorney 
that he is quoting. 


shou'd remem- 


Much more entitled to con- 
sideration, I admit, than the plea of a hireling 
priest, in behalf of his client, the sect that sus: 
But still itis buta plea, 
not adecision‘of a judge. It is only the ingenious 
effort of a feed advocate. And of one who, 
however profound he is in the law and in poli- 


tains and pampers him 


tics, and in all lay learning,—has taken his re- 
as implicitly as the 
Webster knows nothing about 
His 
He has never had occasion to know 


ligion from the clergy, 


weakest of us. 


;christianity—com paratively, argument 
| betrays it. 
any thing aboutit. His notions on this subject 
allcome from his mother, and from go to mee- 
ting talk, traditions and sermons. And 
|he has listened to these, he has never exercised 
his mindat all. He was brought up to his 
religion, and it is no sounder, or truer than that 
of the common mind, brought up in his native 
town of Salisbury. In other matters he has 
thought, and is great. Itis gratifying to see 
the mouth piece of the New Hampshire ortho- 
idoxy, betray so much apprehension for the 


| Standing of his clergy, as he does, by thus 


when 


\eagerly and exultingly quoting in their defence 


jand support, the incidental remarks of an advo- 
| cate, in a lawsuit. Have abolitionists succeeded 
|in shaking the pulpit to that exient? I had’nt 
‘sbnbaion’ it. Henry Wood quotes this one sid- 


of him wie said, “render good for evil,love' And your bravest are game for the Sassenach|ed argument as if the clergy were to be saved by 


your enemies,do good to them that hate you 
bless them thal curse you,and pray for them 
that despitefully use you and persecute you.” 
Yes, men who prefend to be the 


of Jesus Christ, whose whole life wasacom-:: 
. rm 1, 
mentary on these texts, who “ being reviled, And they perished, alas! in rebellion’s dread} &pon them 


reviled not again,” undertake to reproach 
old organized abolitionigts ag non resistants, 
Has it come to this, that the piety of our 
land considers it a disgrace to live as Jesus 
Yhrist lived? What 
of our religion? Is it the religion of Christ 


then is the character 


or the bigotry of the devil? I wish the; There is an evident disposition, on the| 


‘ost old 
But it 
It ietrue there a few 


charge of non-resistance,brougl.: ag 


argaaized abolitionists, were irue. 


co happens it is false, 


hounds 

Up, to the rescue, and rally to save, 

Or ye boast nut one drop of the blood of the 
brave 


followers! 


“Old tyranny oft played the with 


sires, 


game our 


fires: 
But your tactics are now to await the attack, 


/ And you scatter forever the Sassenach pack. 


. * - . * ° 


. 
“Letthe onset be theirs, and each forest and 


| 


‘ 
e 


Shaiirock at the rush of our warrior men.” 
} 


part of the British Government, to listen to 
aod meliorate, at least, 
grievances of the Ty 


mai 


ish people.- Penn. Free- 


if not redress, the| 


lit. Noother class of people would think of 


jhanging upon it in this way, but the clergy.— 
| Any other class would have more sense, —— 
\* Daniel Webster on Christian Instituiions!"' 
As ifhe had been writing ad independent essay 
And supposing he had, what can 
he be expected to know about them, a man 
whose life has been spent in the whirlwind of 
panenas and politics. Webster never would 
| write on svch subjects. He hastoomuch sense 
|and wisdom to think he could,to any advantage 
And if he had, who but a priest 
would be weak enough to make him an authori- 
ity. Bat here he wants to overthrow a Will,and 
finds occasion, as an attorney, to weave in the 


} popular re. gion of the day—as be finds it afloat. 


to any body 


lIn a relig ous point of view his argument is'nt | 


- | self. 





| worth astraw. He would’nt regard it so, him- 
He addressed it to men, vho knew as lit- 
|tle about it, and cared as little, as he did. Not 
las a disquisition on christianity, as such—but 
| for the purpose of sapping a will, in behalf of 
| Some perhaps not very pious clients. Asa law 
jargument, itis mighty,—one of the most daring 
—ingenious—magnificent adventures of the 
Bar. Nobody but Webster would have con- 


attempted. 


| 


a ES 





OE ES 


eee eeataeannacanal _——— 


bath.” Verily it does—and the Law cannot 
get on withouta Sabba’ day, any more than 
without a priesthood, If Webster thinks Chris- 
tianity has such a Judaism as a Sabbath, I am 
sorry furhim, Ifhe only assumed i: as parcel 
of our popular, Legal Christianity—all very 
well, 














It is good Law, though bad Christianity 


|}—and his argament was a legal one, and not a 


{Christian argument. Mr. Webster's private 


—to start forth ceived it—or made any thing of it, if they had| belief on this question, might be infered from 
As a law argument, based on the} his Bank, or Tariff, or whatever political speech, 


intimacy between sectarian religion, and pnimene to the populace of Baltimore, one Chris- 


|military government of the country, it is a | tian Sabba’ day, as he was going to Congress a 


mighty affair.—and I wonder it failed, and 
\dont see why it should. I have’nt seen the 
(Court's opinion,—but I 


|gument,—-or its mighty law-position, that a 
college, under Jay management--for the educa-| 


| 
| 
} 
| 


few years ago. It made a great routat the time 
among the clergy,—but they were prudent, and’ 


dont believe they |submiited, as they did in the matter of the Sun- 
to the sea. Hold them—yes—from Wisconsin | were any of them up to apprehending that ar. |day mail. 


Mr. Webster says, “all admit that there isa 
Lord’s Day.’ I should be sorry so grave and 


tion of youth, of which the clergy notonly were} majestic a judgment as his, should make the 


not allowed the whole management, or su-|amazing mistake of a ‘“ Lord’s Day,” for a 
pervision,—but were excluded from all partici: | scriptural “ Sabbath.’’ Priests can transmog- 
| pation in it,--was in derogation of the very ge-| raphy things with very clumsy sleight of hand. 


It struck 
\flash, Webster was right, that colleges, to be 


nius of the Common law. me ata 


congenial to government,—to be friendly te it, 


|to be,in fact,not subversive of it, must be mou!d- 


edand managed entirely by the state’s sanc- 
This, Wood 
j}does not apprehend, perhaps—and_ it is not for 
He quotes itas 


'a theologieal,or what he calls “christian authcri- 


|tioners and life-guard, the clergy. 
this,he quotes Webster’s plea. 


ty.” In which aspect tt is as weak as very dish 
water. Andonly think of the priests,flying like 
hunted deer to sustain their theological preten 
sions on the incidental remarks of an attorney, 
at a trial,-~where even as to law, he is only 


striving to “make the worse appear the better | 


reason’'--to get his client's case. Great foun. 
dation, fer the priesthood to build on. 

The truth is they are “drowning men,” and 
“at the straw” of Websier’s 
fame as a Statesman and lawyer. They betier 
quote Jesus of Nazareth—if they pretend to be 


“catch’’ here 


his ministers—or even some of the Galilee fish- 
ermen, that heard him teach, than these politic 
jlawyers. Webster isa great man, and the cler- 
gy run under his wing. They better employ 
himJas counsel against the Comeouters. He 
'wouldn’t trust the defence on the Girard Will 
plea though, if they did. He would not risx his 
fame or it, asa religious argument. He would 
| go and consult William Bassett of Lynn, on the 
principles of the “Comeouters,’’ to learn their| 
!strength, and he would get him a testament,and_| 
go into it, as he does into the Constitution, and} 
after a year’s study of it, he would hardly come; 
off in the argument as he did from the conflict 
with Carolina Hayne. On looking into the case 
he would advise the ciergy not to go totrial—to 
setile—or if they couldn't, to ‘‘ leave it out,” to 
a reference of orthodox deacons. 

Webster’s use of the current religious notions 
of the day, was very able and ingenious, ina 
legal argument; but I imagine he never dream- 


ed the Clergy would take refuge under it, as a} 


The feeblest ‘‘ Come-outer”’ 
could overthrow it with ease. The legal giant 
hasn't looked into the gospel, as they have.— 
He calls the Clergy ‘‘the ordinary agencies of 
instilling the Christian religion into the minds 
of youth.” Christianity allowsno Clergy. Its 
Teacher was no clergyman. The clergy of 
Jerusalem crucified him for teaching without 
orders. His fundamental doctrine was that 
there could be no such distinction among men 
This, Danie} 


piece of theology 


} 


as is involved in clergy and laity. 


Webster would know,if the clergy had not been} 


“the agency of instilling christianity into his 
youthfui mind.” Jf he had studied the gospel 
as he did the law, he never would have made 
this enormous mistake. It is well enough, 
however, in a law argument—far beiter than the 
correct position would have been—for that would 
not have been to his purpose. 


He lays down the monstrous position, that 
the clergy are divinely appointed. They deny 
themselves, that they claim this, when they are 
A capital position 
to upset Girard’s will with, but monstrous as a 
christian tenet. He confounds Christianity with 
Judaism, and speaks of its having been confined 
to the Jews before Christ came. A ‘Come-outer’ 
would tell him that Christ first introduced Chris- 
Webster thinks the old Jewish Priest- 


charged with claiming it 


tianity. 
hood were the Christian ministry. 
ithe Levitical Law was a Christian enactment. 
| Well he may—for he thinks the Common Law 
of England to be. The feudal system was a 
christian institution, as much. Webster quotes 
a quantity of the old book of Deuteronomy or 
| Leviticus—as partof the christian scriptures. ‘It 
is so to him—and as a Lawyer, it was the safe 
‘and effectual way for him to quote it. He would 
‘have quoted Apocraphy in the same light, if the 
| Age had not ousted it of its canonical character. 
|Christ lays down that the true love of God is 
‘founded in good will to our fellow man, and is 
\carried out in the exercise of that—and not in 
religious worship, Webster denies that, and 
, Says there can be no true morality, unless it is 
\founded in that old priesthood-temple-worship. 
He calls it Christianity—though Christ never 
taught it—but the contrary. As a Lamyer, he 
is right—for in Law, the popular religion is 
christianity,—be that religion what it may,—for 
our nation is a christian nation,—and our reli- 
Girard, in his will, 


| 
| sian 
sion 


the christian religion. 


| places morals—meaning the principles of right-| 


|eousness—on the samejground that Christ did, 


| independent of religion. And for this, Advo- 
|cate Webster would overtorow the will. It is 
| grand Law, bat sandy Christianity. 

| Ihave only time and room to notice one more 
eapital Legal position,viz : that if the Priesthood 
lare repudiated, away goes the ‘ Christian Sab- 


He thinks! 


Such a mind as Webster’s ought to be above it 
I retract, though, for Webster was pleading for 
his client—and making a /egal argument, and 
in lew Sunday ts the “Christian Sabbath.” I 
repeat,it was acapital /egal argument, and 
sound in every position. In law, Sunday is the 
“Christian Sabbath ;’’ the modern clergy, a 
’ divinely appointed, alone 
authorized to instil (or distil—‘ leprous distil- 
ment,’’) religion into youth’s “‘ear,’’ as part of 


“ Christian ministry,’ 








Education. The paper is full—and no 
more room this week. 
Property--- 


I hazard the opinion here, that mankind have 
got to abandon it, in practice and in idea,or they 
never can live peaceably or honestly. And 
what is more, they cannot havea living. There 
cannot be cnough raised on the earth, under 
any conceivable degree of cultivation, to feed 
‘the race, and keep off starvation, on the proper- 
‘ty system. If the whole earth’s surface werea 
garden, there couldn’t be. Vast multitudes 
‘would have to starve to death, and nearly all 
the rest would live in fear of it—and the few 
who didn’t feel apprehensive enough, of coming 
to want, to lead them to occupy their minds and 
cares almost constantly, through life,in getting a 
living, would run for relief from their lonely, 
rare, and strange condition, to suicide, in some 
of its forms. Property can’t give mankind a 
living,““any way you can fix it.” | throw out 
the idea. 

ANOTHER IDEA. 

Every human creature is entitled io the means 
of living—ez officto—from the fact that he is 
here on the earth. It wont do to siarve an in- 
fant—or an idiot—or an old man past his labor 


;—or any body else, who from deficiency or in- 


If he 
is put here—or found here—if he is here, he is, 
ipso facto, (therefore) entitled to comfortable 
means. 


capacity of any kind, can’t get a living. 


He is entitled to it—consequently—whether 
he earnsit or not—for he is so when he cannot 
possibly earn it. Itisnot charity (unless of that 
kind they call good will—the kind friend Paul 
speaks of, where he puts it ahead of “ hope and 
faith.) It isn’t supphes furnished to a pauper. 

He is entitled to it—no thanks to any body. He 
is as much entitled to it—free and aboveboard 
|—as a trout is to a brook, or a lark to the blue 
sky. He can eat and drink, as independently, 
as he can inhale the air, or see the light. Why 
If he can't, he better not be introduced 
‘here. Is it well to put a human “ young one ”’ 
here, to die of hunger, or thirst, or even of na- 
kedness, or else be preserved asa pauper! Is 
this fair earth but a poor house, by creation and 
intent? Was it made for that—and were those 
other round things, we see dancing in the firma. 
|ment to the “ music of the spheres?” Are they 
jall great shiny Poor Houses, with chance of es- 
cape to the few upon their respective surfaces, 
who can manage to monopolize the wherewith. 
al, and become the overseers of the poor, for 
their spheres? Idon’t believe pauperism is the 
natural condition of humanity. It is its inevi- 
table, as well as actual condition, wherever the 
means of living are transmuted into “ proper. 
‘ty,’ and held as such. The very fact of prop. 
‘ertyizing the means of living—will turn man- 
‘kind—or whatever kind —into paupers, and 
overseers of the poor. Jt cannot be avoided. 
One fair glance at human affairs, shows it has 
done it for the race, now. One retrospect, 
through the tube of history, discovers it so in 
jallthe past. And no expedient—no varied ef- 
fort—no shifting of machinery can make it re- 
|sult otherwise. Make air the subject of owner- 
| ship—of exclusive property—and there isn’t 
| enough of it, in our 45 mile stratum round the 
earth, for the lungs of ever so scanty a popula. 
| tion ~much less for the hundreds of millions 
j how panting upon it. Make * property ’’ of the 
sunshine, and nine tenths of the human race 
' would have to grope in unintermitted darkness 
—and the other tenth have their eyesight dazzled 
lout by excess of light. Nobody could see by it. 
| And there isn’t water enoughon the earth, fresh 
lor salt, to give the population drink, if it were 
| made “ property,’? And they would have made 


ls oe : 
\it so, if they could have guarded it from common 


‘use. Andsoof the air and sunshine. This 
(hateful, wolfish principle of appropriation 
wouldn’t have left a breath of air, or a ray of 
light—free to the use of any soul on God's 
earth, if it could have possibly prevented it.— 
But air and sunshine ‘wont stay’”’ owned. 
They can’t be appropriated. Ownership has 
laid hold of humanity itself—and appropriated 
it, directly and confessedly —body and soul—but 
it can’t grasp the subtle sunshine and the “nim- 
| ble air,” and hold them toself, ‘heirs, executors 
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HER AwD OF FREEDOM. 


where I received my education, | 
without the 


If it could, it would,and | The baptists ridicule wetting infants,—because| wisdom. This comes home approp 


and administrators.” 


! 

riately ischool, 

we should see air sold out by the breath, and\there is no scripture for it,—but they are as so]-|' you. at this trying moment. You are/what little | have; but not 
young 


it oy @ Where you are. | cagrnfill - y frow iat are des- 
sunshine by the ray—for what they could be|emn as wizards, come Sunday, and Burgess is g, quite too young to be where you are. | cegrnful and haughty frowns that are des 


: »menbere Creato artis 
If you had remenbe re d your Creator In OUT) + Ned to follow the Orphan. I need not 
jpast days, you wuld not now be in 


the} ; 
.. {say more of my history, up to the time I 


made to bring. And the mass of mankind would ‘too,—and he will prove that Sunday is sabbath, 
, 
, » |; ly > y , ern . e ’ . 
n’t have acomforiable supply of either,and myri- and to be kept holy under penalty of eternal) g, y*, place, to receive a felon’s judgment; | ae , 
' |began to assume the garb of inteimper- 
ae 


ads woulddie for want of both. still, itis not too remember 
1} 1 


There would |imprisonment,—against an abolitionist, who! late to your a ; hit , 
. | a3 i . tore . wele » ca)} a ? storyolac without the 
be as abundant a supply of all the other means) wants to say a word for human liberty, that day, ; Creator; he calls early, and he ca Is late—he Che history of a child wi t 


ance, 


’ Saal i 
: atreve the arme of & Fathe ove iprotect of parents, is common to all. 
of living—necessaries, comforts, elegancies—! but against a baptist,he can make out that there | S'rel hes out the arms of a Fa her's lo e to/protection I par 5axr ya 
7 ; ‘ j : .|you, to the vilest’ sinner, and says, ‘Come}[ soon began to acquaint myself with the 
luxuries if you will—as there is noweof air and) is noscripture for a christian sabbath. Against ; ’ : ° , \ . 
, unto me, and be saved. inmates of the grog-shop. ] created a 


slavish appetite for 
which was easily done. 
the depths of drunkenness. I 


. > oY ! > 6 ¢ ‘ i et hee ake t ‘ry Bic i ° 
sunshine and water, were they not made “prop jan abolitionist he can make out that scripture | You can perhaps read; if you can, read 


| 
| 
. ' } alcoholic drinks, 
That is, if there were good nature full of warrant for it, and will excommunicate | jhe scriptures—read them without note, and | 
| 
| 
| 


1 plunged into 
was 


erty.” 
+3 . 
enough and good sense enough in exercise to by the score, if any of his church dare think on | without comment, and pray to God for his 


s ones a , 2 able to say, when 
’ ° i wopriate them, is tothe subject, as he has written. Ohthey are a/ assistance, and you will be abi ay, a age E . 
leave them free. To ers : ! _ ’ y you pass from prison to execuilion, asa poor | Soon fit tor all sorts of company—but tlre 


islave said, under similar circumstances, ‘]|good. I frequented the ba!l-room, w here | 
jam glad wy Friday has come.’ |the sparkling glass went round, and its 
, | If you cannot read the scriptures, the | contents quaffed off by fair and smiling 
of theft, &c., is to make human life subject of} ascii j . — | ministers of our holy religion will be ready iwomen. Ihad free access to the bar- 

Colonel Miller. to aid you. They will read and explain '©| -oom, the card-table, the nine-pin-alley, | 


allthese. He takes my life, said Shakespeare, a _ ; 
: n-| | you { rou will be able to understand, 5 ' ; : 

who tekes the means whereby 1 live. I men-| ‘phis gentleman has called upon vs, since the | YON, Ball you will be ’ i. ithe county jail; and thus I pursued my 
ze and understanding, to call upon the only} 3 s ie 

§ |degrading course, undaunted by the life 


i ¢ something} ;. P ‘ er ‘satisfied us ie 
tion the authority, for people think something issuing of our last number, and satisfied us thal) one who can help and save you, Jesus Christ, | G© ; ok a 
of him. To appropriate the land and its pro.' he js a regularly authorized agent of the Liberty | ‘ie Lamb of God, who taketh away the sinjOf an intemperate father—unmovec by 


ducts—spontaneous or produced, is to inevitably Party of this State,—having a certificate of/of the world. To him I commend you :| the sighs and tears of loving sisters, who, 
and through him may you have that opening /thank heaven, by the aid of kind friends, 


debar mankind a living. I say, inevitably. Make | agency signed by the Central Committee of that | 4" 
these things “ property,”” and there isn’t, and) party. , | of the day-spring of mercy from on bigh, have been ableto stem the current of ad-| 
' which shall bless you bere, and crown you versity, and I trust have ever maintained | 
ereriengng, een yp ial, with integrity,¢ lite of rectitude and virtue. | 
Thad an aunt—who was the pride 
and joy of her friends. She was married 
to an interesting and respectable young) 
man. But rum, or rather the rum-seller, 
selected him for a victim—and the noble 


appropriate human life. To make them “ props)‘ brotherhood” of sorcerers and jesuits, as well 
erty ’’ is to make life property. 


subject of ownership, of accumulation, of loss, can ever get free enough, to shake them off. 


To make them as of “‘thieves.”’ I wonder if the human race 


can’t be, enough of them on earth, tokeep the} (@,)_ Miller also assures us that there has been ae 
people alive—be they many or few. Henry) no difficulty between himself and George Lati- ae ever. 

Clay says “that is property, which the Law| mer to his knowledge. He expresses great re- The sentence of the faWis, that you be 
makes property.’ The brilliant creature Was) sardq for Mr. Latimer, and taken hence to the place from whence you 
driven to say it, to maintain slavery Law ¢sthe last came, thence to the jail of Fairfield 
District, and that there you | 


forever 


regrets the circula- 

tion of any stories to the contrary. He states 
“ , 7° “an ae > nate 

author of “ property,” and it can as legitimate’) 44+ Latimer remained with him until the expi- 


ly make ove common thing, or creature, so—as 


be closely and 
securely confined until Friday, the 26th day 
’ the é he engaged; « hat they | o¢ i . hints daw , a ; 
ration of the timé he engag 1; ind that they ot April next, on which day, hetween the woman was made to feel the curse of a 


another. A creature, as legitimately as a thing, Ti a 
iree years ago this| 


parted, as Mr. Miller supposed, with the kindest! hours of 10 in the forenoon, and 2 in the 
| 


afternoon, you will be taken to the place of 
execution, and there be hanged by 

the sole il ody 1p sad: ‘ id a 
word we) the neck ill your body be dead; and may 
God have mercy on your soul. 


drunken husband. 


and one creature, as legitimately as another. Aj ¢..): walk Gant cher “uk anthanie tor , : : 
een rere ne inet “ret AeA winter, on returning one evening from 


stating what we did relative to this matter last 


a : ly * rh: > antnr ‘ »? ! 
cordingly Custom Law has made man‘property.’) wee) was this: A 


> locile >} 
He is docile ’ and pul have 


ant, and will bear being eppropriated—alias en- I 


biped, as a quadruped—a man, as anox. Ac public ; 
} yror$y 1) » Sher the ¢ 
the grog-shop, where | had spent the cay 
friend, 1 whose . Pe ; . amit ! 
Itt *hosen the Negro : 6s ae in drinking and grog-shop amusements, } 
. the utmost confidence, informed us that called at the 
atimer tarried at his house a few nights previ : = nae: re 


Letter from the State Prison. a 


house of my aunt. With 


n angel’s smile upon her face 





he c: 1e 
sne came 
, uld enslave, alias appropriate : é 

slaved. It would enslave, alias appropriate ANY ous on his w 1y from Claremont, where be left 


’ 
to me, and in the fullness of her kind 
other class of mankind, that could be kept and (,,, | 


' . . ne Gover “-d will read this beau- ; 
Miller, to his home in Lowell; and thai 1 hope Governor Hubbard will read this beau-}) oo-¢ eaid. «PT don’t want you to learn 
. ees . 


ee tenor be - shin, teaboeclaes Latimer told him that he had been grossly abus-/tiful lever from an unhappy young man noW]+, poe a drunkard; it was the morning 
person or thing, in this behall May-be I am ed by the Colcnel—denied his stipulated pay— | pining in the State Prison. His name is Car-| ang evening prayer of your dear mother, 


impracticably fine here. May-benot. I am sick If he committed any offence, it was 


and that he had been obliged to leave him ; and 
as death at heart, at this mortal-—miserable ad tw bie 
ed by Me 

] wy) ‘Por > ° . 8 . 
straggie among mankind fora living Poor Hanover, and Cuoper of Croydon ; two leading | social fashtons of the Community, a fashion en- 
Devils ’’—they better never have been born, a 


penier that her boy should not be like his poor | 


father. You was born and brought up 
before the looking-¢l 
and 1 want that you should shun it. ] 


that in this he was ad srs. Hood of | while he was delirious under one of the leading 


iss of intemperance, 
men of the Liberty Party of this State Will! gendered by the Legislature through the Li. 
million fold—than to run this gauntlet of life— Fj promised to be true to her wishes—then 


laboring under the influence of a pint of 


Latimer explain this matter, through the Herald | cense law. The poor young man appears deep- 
We intend to state nothing but the truth in rela-| ly reformed of his intemperance, If so, he had . pin ! 
tion to Col. Miller. Whatever wrong state-| better be out of that prison, and so pardoned,as | the hellish stuff. Lite did that friend 
ments may have been made, shall be promptly | '9 remove all but the stain of intoxication from } know of the daily course I was then pur- 
F. his character. That, he will have pleaty to suing—little did she know oi the burning 
If he should relapse into it,and|fire that wasalready flaming ithin my 
. : til ‘ 3 ale f . Sha w ace 

lose his senses again,let him be sheltered in the | breast. She felt for me. She wept for| 
The letter is beautiful. The|me. But ‘twas too late. ] was already 
la drunkard. I was already in my father’s 
; i : foot-steps. I had already Jaunched upon 

pulpit, and the spirit and temper as superior as} os Seren ewe et 
; ithe broad ocean of ruin—-the anchor was 
| weighed—the canvass hoisted, and I was 
|buffetting the angry waves of dissipation 
—wandering to and fro, forlorn and for- 


The letier was sent tothe White | 
It was not sufficient to save the life of! y¥ountain Torre: on hich i s here ex.| cad 
Mountain Torrent, from which it is her ®*-!saken, until I was arrested by the Deliri- 

ee | - . as 

| tracted. lum Tremens—the terrific end of many a 

' 


small city—I felt dismayed at the aspect of the righteous Abel; it was not sufficient to con- : 
strugelin ‘ 52 people— d a eo = 6 en ee Oe , aes = : 
ijn get edn gt See a hence one ee ed Friend Editor ‘ You may think it pre- poor inebriate. , While laboring under 
hacen tank een sevess on Gite: cant a seialaihis ia aad This God aie ey sumption,and I will assure you that I do, | slight attack of the delirium, l violated 
a ak 3 o 3 nee’ 4e-| for a person of my situation and abilities to} the Jaws of man, and when I awoke from 
protectany body. Let it be abandoned—or let ficient in knowledge, he didn’t know how to re!| endeavor to write for your well-read sheet. my insanity, 1 found myself within” the 
this be the winding up of the generations—I say. strain crime—if he had, he would have applied! But as we are kindly granted the privi-| seit ial - i aallcaden Jail, caeiitiiiens thie 
‘ Legal Suasion,” and hung up Cain by the | lege, I consider it my duty to raise my | session of an earthly tribunal—and for 
Jesus Christ was not a wise reformer—| feeble voice in behalf of the glorious! what, I hardly knew. Friendless and 

| : 1 have been @/pennyless I was arraigned at the bar of 
iff with his posse comitatus, to back up his moral/ poor enslaved victim of Intemperance—| justice, to answer to my crime, where all 
teachings with the “ Legal Suasion”’ of the/ and I will freely give you a sketch of my|was gloom and despondency. Not a fa- 
strong arm of the law; then all men would} own sad experience, hoping it may be) miliar face—not a friendly look, save one, 
have been converted. That is what the Rever-| useful to those who are still tampering! and he was a stranger to mv person, but 
end gentleman made out, if I could comprehend | with the * moderate glass’’—and to per-| not to ny wants. He was a friend to 
his argument. " | suade the vender to abandon his destruc-' humanity—a friend to the orphau—a 

The Reverend Mr. Bouton, in his prayer on| tiVe traffic, that ruins so many fellow be-| friend to the despised drunkard. But 
the same occasion, thanked God that there was| Mgs, body and soul; that robs so many|pothing could do. Drunkenness, in itself, 
‘men of their liberty, that robs so many} jg crime, and the State Prison was my 
|innocent children of their parents, of that : 
}instruction which they need to mould 
their tender mms for usefulness, 

I was born in a pleasant vail 


oy. fe : State of Vermont, of 
than twenty men in the most disgusting stages | 


after a living—or the bare means of running it! 
Look about you—and see your squirming neigh- 
bors—writhing and twisting like so many angle 
worms in a fisher’s bait-box—or the wriggling aneecdl. 
animalcule,seen through a magnifying glass,in 
a vinegar drop held up to the burning sun. How 
they look—and how they feel. How base it 


makes them all—all but a few, rare, eccentric Mr. 


help him bear. 
For the Herald 
** Legal Suasion.’’ 
Editor : Last Sunday evening, I listened 
spirits, who, while others have monopolized all to the temperance address of the Rev. Mr. Mc- 
the goods, have monopolized all the soul, that Curdy, at the North Church in this village. 
ought to belong to the human race. J know Said the 


But coming from house alone has never been found sufficient to convert 


Lunatic Asylum 


style of it far above that of the college or the 


He is certainly one of the jast minds 
ought to be left in that ter. 


the style. 


Reverend lecturer, ‘‘ moral suasion! jn community, that 


some it couldn't spoil. rible prison 
4 - 7 ipie } On 
to printing office this morning—even in our men. 


Mr. Severance, of Maine, 
Member of Congress, has made a capital speech 


1 
neck. 


if he had been he would have called in a Sher-) cause of Temperance. 


in the house of Representatives, on the subject 
of slavery and the Rightof Petition. Half a doz- 
en years ago, it would have been a good radical 
speech at a ‘‘ New-England Convention.’”’ Now 
itis heard, from a politician, in the hails of 
Congress. It is a most eloquent and powerful 
effort, and though it can,of course,do no good to 
Congress, or induce Congres to do any—(which 
itis incompetent ever to do)—it will quicken 


. no rum sold inConcerd--"that the righteous laws 
anti slavery agitation, all over the country.— oa eas ; 


After listen- 
ing to these repeated assertions that no rum was 


had put an end to the iniquity.’’ doom. 


Mr.Severance has sent me a copy of it. I thank 
him. I was mightily amused at its coming ad- 
dressed to “ Rev. N. P. Rogers.” 
in good earnest. No underscoring of the divine 
appellation—but a real, bona fide * Rev.” — 
Friend Severance is no abolitionist—or else I ——— 


; Concord, Ma 3, 1844. 
am less notorious than I had apprehended.— ert araren 58, 408 
, S - + . | 
Otherwise he would never have attached to my 


Intemperance has robbed me of my 
home. Intemperance has robbed me ot 
ey inthe! my friends. Intemperance has robbed 


We isks nal sold in Concord, I was greatly surprised on pas- | 
sing through the street yesterday, to meet mor ' 
7 : a respectable and me of my liberty,—of all the joy of my 
ichristisn mother; but like many others | life. Aye, Ente mperance is guilty of ‘mj 
jhad the mistortune of an intemperate) |ife even, for where should | be now had 
father. Though a kind father and hus-){ pot come in contact with the law? J 


on band when sober, rum disqualified him! pould be rotting inadrunkard’s grave— 
“ Infidel” name, the Almighty distinction of the. We publish again the diabolical sentence | for the duties that rested upon him. His 7 
Priesthood. I wiilsend him this, as my protest of death upon the young man who endeavored property was soon scattered to and fro by 
against an appellation being given me, a mere !° take his wife to his home, pronounced by the | free indulgence at the cup, and want and 
poverty soon began to the poor 

children in the 


woman and fatherless 
past 


Common SENSE. 


junblessed with a single tear of sorrow. I 
was spared for a living tomb. 
Little did that dear mother think when 
she was a dandling her only son upon her 
' knee, that he was one day to be changed 
face. >: to that dear mother, the into a guilty culprit. But, €}. it Is too 
j}was a sunny dream, that had fled and true, that even at the age of twenty-two, 
gone—her pleasant prospects had fled| he may be found occupying a narrow cell 
{forever; she had fondly cherished the; > State’s Pri ae eating 
John L. Brown—It is my duty to announce |) og of ok y "a ps AB in the tate rison,—< lad in the coarse 
Friend Severance, I repeatit,, '0 you the consequences of the conviction | Ope ; _ prosper: PO te had anxiously livery of guilt—with a stain upon his 
has given the country a valuable Auti Slavery Which you beard at Winnsboro’, and of the| looked forward to the time when her ten jyoung brow that nought but death can 
Speech. 


mortal, which appertains of right to theimmor- Piovs South Carolina Judge. We want the peo stare 

tal gods alone,—and one which I do not accord Ple to read this infernal sentence of Slavery’s, 

any of the old Mythology,--or the si arcely less untii it shall stir their slow blood. F. 
SENTENCE OF JOHN L. BROWN, 


BY HON. J. B. 


heathenish The-ology, of the modern anti-chris- 
tian Sects. I do not worship Mars,—nor allow 
“Reverend” to be worn by any of his carniv- 


erous ministers. 


O’NEALL. 


opinion you have just heard read refusing | der offspring should arive at maturity—| Wipe out. 
|vour two-fold motion in arrest of judgment! she had, in her affectionate hope, Imagine | 
for a new trial. You are to die—die ajed them filling useful 


’ sua ah ee : shameful, ignominious dex atl -| 5] . , ‘ ; ‘ 
Is a positive institution, and there is no on'eha ee ee ae places in society. But all these fond | daily putting the cup to your’ brother’s 
> gk . S at phe : hopes were blasted } 


obligation to keep holy one day in seven,|you, I know, most appalling. Little did you| ” The blighting hand mouth, that you may make him drunken, 
except by the express injunction of the dream of it, when you stepped sta lee A | of Intemperance had crept into that family !|—come to the lonely cell. Hear the 
Lord. Now we observe the first day of with an air, as if you thought it was a fine circle, where all before was peace and|sighs and groans of the broken-hearted | 
the week as the Christian Sabbath, but frolic. But the consequences of crime are plenty—and had fastened its iron grasp | prisoner. 4 


. masacissiens Come, you, that are daily sporting with 
“The Sabbath 


and honorable the sparkling glass—come, you that are 


r 
Behold that once manly form 
there is no precept in the bible requiring JUSt such as you are realizing: punishment| upon that once kind and affectionate |—that countenance was once bright, and 
us to observe the first day of the week as often comes when it is leastexpected. Let me father, and transformed him into a demon. ibore all the marks of health 
the sabbath. What authority have they entreat you to take the present opportunity) M 
[the baptists] for keeping the first dev of to commence the work of reformation. Time 


will be afforded to you to prepare { the . 
thew ‘ i. ‘ : E . : y prepe : or de > s r > 2 sar > Pp ? . 
hav eek as the sabbath ? : Certainly they greatchange, which may be just before you. der constitution, the remorse and trouble | forbear. You know it all. 
ave no positive precept for it.” } 


B Of your past life I know nothing, except she was brought to encounter, early |in all your walks. You see it in your 

urgess on Baptism, page 211. | that which your trial furnished. {t told me brought her to an untimely grave. Thus irising up andin your lying down. J 
The above is from the pen of the Reverend and ‘at the crime for which you are now to Closed the earthly career of that once! fnow it. | was cradled in in. I have 
sabbatical Archibald Burgess,of Hancock N. fl suffer, was the consequence of a want of, lovely being. ‘The sun that shone so!eome up in. I have drank dry the cup 
He is so solemh a reverencer of the Subtinchiaies attention on your part to the duties of life.| brightly in the morning, went down amid | of the bitter dregs.— 


a affliction—even 
a The ‘strange woman’ snared you: she ‘flatter- ° : 1 . 
he calls abolitionists Infidels, for Preaching a- ed with her ae , _ eg oe: a dark clouds at mid-day. She was called! But | pledge myself to the world. that by 
; : g a- s and you became ber; rai i. 7 a aleve . im , 
gainst slavery, Sundays. But he was fighting victim. The consequence was, that led on |. the days of her youth to lie down in aj the help of God, if IT am 
e 5 « . « 


Pe a > neta _les > ' 
the baptisis, seven years ago, and it came han-| PY a desire to serve her, you committed the broken-hearted grave—I a her inno- 
dy to tell the truth about christian sabbath, to offence of aiding a slave to run away, and, et babes to the mercy ofa selfish wor!d 


; and strength 
y poor mother, she soon felt the wither- See him now, sinking under the weielit 
ing touch—and being naturally of a slen- | of despair—and all caused by Rum. But 


You see It 


Cver agai 


permitted the use of my voice, it shall be 
raisedin behalf of the great cause of ‘Tota 


2D; > stor'a @ ee . —tossed t T keas ' sn ! i 
put down the baptists, andsohetoldit. A priest ren Some Doe masters service ; and you : | ‘a and i _ is ~~ ' ithout a Abstinence, and the down-trodden and 
=f . . 0 Uuie for if, rhnermm., 1s ¢ »>early ageo > ars ) »ssec] yoann 
Will, sometimes, tell it, when it suits his purpose. You ; : » hus at the early ag ive years | oppressed Orphan 
The baptists w are a young man, and! fear have I was left motherless. Cruel death had} I saw a man to Prison led 
€ baptists were demanding of him scripture; been an idje, as valk uae tenalnse ; { : aw a man 
roof f : : eae Se Eee eT te ee eolale One. If robbed me of all that s dear. I was To suffer 
proof for the sorcery of sprinkling infants—and $9 these kindred vices have contributed a left with three 'sisters-—two younger. and Vhere s e and punishment 
Burgess could’nt produce any. So he turns {ull measure to your ruin. one older thar elf-—exno { = al And toi 'e the time 
J : sil > . f self.—expose : es An il he tim 
round and asks them their seri ture proof fi sf eflect upon your past life, and make ihe : an my I ; posed toa Ul ( 
a christi ; P P "only useful devotion of the remnant of vour|t¢™Ptations of this wicked world—e- | And as they forced hiin through its gaies, | 
christian sabbath,—which both they and he ee et eel Unwillingly along 


days in preparing for deat |prived of a mother’s watchful care. a gly along, 
hold to,—though he knows there is no proof for, ate >" ». They said it was Intemperance 


‘R ° | . 

emember now thy Creator in the days| After the death of > mot } ' i 

it, or warrant. : we - ‘OF in Ut ays} d re death of my mother, things | That made} do the wrong 
) They could not produce any.— of thy youth,’ is the language of inspired’ wore a yloomy aspect I was put to o. 4 
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Tobacco.--Medical Testimony. 
Observing of Jate that many total ab- 

stinence and some reformed I 

one distinguished tempefanes 

are steeped in tobacco, we publish for 

their notice and benefit, the followin 

testimony of one of the most distinguisli- 


men, i 


lecturer. 


ed physicians in England. 
Sin: During an extensive practice « 
more than thirty years, I never prescribed 
the snuffing, chewing, or smoking of to 
bacco,—neither have I seen a single dis 
ease requiring its use in those forms. — 
Tobacco is a poison, an intoxicating 
agent, and the use of it produces baneful 
effects, particularly to the nervous sys- 
tem—injuring man both mentally and 
bodily—-is a very principal cause of dys- 
pepsia, which is attended by a long train 
of nervous symptons. I am satisfied ho 
person ought to complain of low spirits 
who uses tobacco—it produces the very 
complaints it is taken to relieve. 

Joun Hiceinnorrom, Surgeon. 
Nottingham, April 26, 1842. 
Crrivat. A collector of church rates in 

England, called upon a Quaker who kepta 
dry goods store, for the usual sum, the latter 
sald: 
“Friend, is it right that J shonid pay 
when I never.attend the established churel?’ 
“The church is open to all,” answered the 
he 


collector, “and you might have attended, if 
you had a ming to.” 

The Quaker paid the money. 

! 


and on the 


next cay seni the collector a bill for broad. 
loth. The man came immediately, and 
ina great passion, asked the meaning of 11; 
declaring that he never bad a single article 


trom his store. 
“Oh!” said the Quaker, rubbing his hands, 

\ ' 
“the was open for thee, aud 


{ thou 
mightest have had the cloth uf thou hadst a 


store 


mind!" 


TAX-PAYING AMONG SLAVE-HOLDERS. The 
Saltimore American publishes the following 
extractof a letter from Hartford 
Maryland, whieh shows how the tax cuilec- 
tor is received there: —‘A few days ago 
when the collector attempted to sell some 
property in the infected district he was 
forcibly stopped. Written notices were stuck 
up, threatening violence to any one who 
would dare tobid. The collector attempted 
to do his duty, and a resolute individual bid 
for the property. A mob of some fifty 
men immediately rushed upon him, and the 
ery was— Aull him, kill him, kill him! Que 
attenspted to dash his brains out wiih a large 
, another to him with a 
bludzeon.—He managed to escape, and was 
chased off the ground, The cuilector dared 
not attempt to perform his duty, and the 
law isset at defiance, and a portion of Hart- 
ford is in open rebellion. | understand that 
application bas been made to ihe Executive 
for the protection ofan armed force. 

Essex Transcript. 


county, 


stone strike at 


Pride of character, if nothing else, 
ought to keep aman from getting drunk. 
The treatment he is sure to receive,while 
in that state, ought to deter lim from it. 
Every blockhead can laugh at him; every 
coward abuse him; and every villain im- 
pose upon and rob him. 


An Aslounding Idea. Mr. O'Connell, ina 
great speech, before the Loyal National Re- 
peal Association, on the 15th of May, made 
the following striking quotation: 

“The history of Ireland can be 
through the statute book, like the track of a 
wounded man through a crowd, by the 


traced 


,; 9? 
blood ! 


The Virginia Abstractionists, it is said, 


- are discussing the question whether, in case 


ot the annexation of ‘Texas, Sam Houston 
o1 John Tyler would be President of the 
new consolidated Republic. 

(C7 Will the 
direct Edward H Rollin’s paper to 
Dover, N. H., instead of Concord 
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Poetry. 


From the Liberty Beil 
Soul’s Freedom. 
By Elisabeth Poole 


The 


Curb not the spirit—it is free! free! free! 
The glorious image of the glorious Gud; 

And, willed to freedom by Divinity, 
Boundless and chainlese, let it walk abroad' 


Chain it not here-——or there—to space of minule; 
But, like the free wind, let it fi eely range 
Where flower, or leap, or treinlling plume can win it 


To hover lightly in its course of change. 


Let it think ail, know all, feel all that Heaven 
Hath given it power to think, or feel, or know; 

For all that Heaven bestowed was freely given, 
And who shall curb what man cannot bestow ? 


God made us free! Between us and our Maker 
No cloud shall gather, and no shade shall fall; 
For he has called us each to be partaker 


Of the free table richly spread for all. 


Let none put out the light that God has granted ; 
Let none deny fit nurture for the soul; 
Let none forbid the craught for which we’ve panted, 


F ‘ s 
or he who willed the thirst prepared the bow! 


Wesford, Ireland. 





Herald of freedom. 


Bursting of the Paixhan Gun. 
he reader has heard, by this time, of the, 
the nation’s 
War-Steamer, Princeton —where five of our 


terrible catastrophe on board 


governmental chieftains were stricken duwn 
at once by the exploded fragments of a great 
death-engine—intended by them for the des- 
truction of others. They were practicing 
with it, and amusing themselves with exhi- 
bitions of its power. chief- 
tains, and a slave killed, John Tyler’s slave. 
The bursting of the Paixhan gon has eman- 


hideous Five 


cipated him—and left his owner behind. 


How busy death has been on averyside of 
that owne;, since he was thrown up into 
power by the fermentation of 1840, —above 
him. and below him, in place, the insati” 
ate archer,” (as poetry has called a dull ge- 
nivs, that never shot an arrow in his life, } 
bas brought down the tall men, and left him 
standing, like an ungleaned stalk. in a har- 
vested corn field. Heseeins to 
the subject of a passover. 


have been 
I saw account of 
the burial of those slaughtered politicians. 
The hearses passed along, of Upshur, Gil- 
mer, Kennon, Maxcy, and Gardaner,—but 
the dead slave, who fell in company with: 
them—on the deck of the Princeton, was, 
not there- He was held their equal by the 
iopartial gun-burst, but not allowed by the 
bereaved nation, a share in the funeral. The! 
five chiefs were borne pompously to the 


grave, under palls attended by rival expec: | 


tants of the places they filled before they 
fell,—not those they now fill, but the poor 
slave was left by the nation to find his way 
thither as he might,—or to tarry 
ground. 


above 
Out upon their funeral—and upon 
the paltry procession that went in its train. 
Why did’nt they enquire for the body of the’ 
that deck! 
has’nt the nation inquired 


other man who fe}! on And why 
and iis press ? 
IT saw account of the scene, in a barbarian 
print called the Boston Atlas—and it was 
dumb on the absence of that body—as if no. 
such man had fallen. Why, I demand in 
the name of human nature. was that. sixth 


5 ¢ 
man of the down by that 


game brought 
great shot—left unburied and above ground 
-for there is no account yet, that his body | 
has been allowed the rites of sepulture.— | 
What ailed him, that he was not buried?—_ 
Was’nt he dead? Wasn't he killed as dead 
as Upshur and And did'nt 


And wont his 


Gilmer? the 
same explosion kill him? 
corse decay, jike theirs? Dont it want bury- 
tag as much? Did they throw it overboard 
from the deck of the Ssteamer,--to feed the 
fishes? Six 
men were slain by the bursting of that gun 
that fu- 
they left the 
Could they remember their misera- 
Did 


litered 


What have they done with it! 


and but five were borne alone in 


neral train. Where have 
sixth, 
ble colorphobia, at an hour like this? 
the corses of those mangledand slan 

secretaries revolt at the companionship of 
their fellow slain, and demur at being seen 
going with him to the grave? Jf not. what 
ain, who die d 


Abel Up- 


t 


nailed the black man, l ask ag 


on the deck of the steamer with 
shur and Thomas Gilmer, that he could'nt 


be buried? Are they cannibals.at that gov- 


ernment seat,and have they otherwise dispo- 
sed of thatcorse. For what would notthes 
who would enslave it, 


I will not entertain the hide- 


do to a lifeless | ody 
when alive. 


ous conjecture —though they did enslave hin 


in his life time. Bat they did'nt hory him, 
even asaslave. They did’ntassien him a 
jim-crow place in that solemn procession, 
that he might follow, to wait 


upon his en- 


of spirits. They have 


slaversio the land 


vone there withoud slaves, or Waiters.- 


Possibly John Tyler may have had a 
dug somewhere in the ground, to tumble in 
No- 


cares. — 


hole 
his emancipated slave. Possibly not. 
body knows, probably,—nobody 
They mentioned his death among the sta- 
tistics of that deck, and that is ihe los: we 
His and ensla-! 


hear of the slave. 
vers are borne to their Jong bome, with pomp 


*yragals 


t . 
,and circumstance, and their mangle: 


‘is dead, they have, for 


/Mation. 


to such 


calculated to 


jlibel Christianity and its 


bee War erte se ce 


on 


1 
slaw 
c tidy: 
hongred and lamented by a pious people.—| 
The poor black man—they enslaved and} 

: y 
imbruted him all his lifetime, and now he! 
aught 
hiun to decay and waste above 


appears, left} 
ground. Let| 


the civilized world take note of the circum- 
stance, 


But I mneant only to say a word here in- 


troductory to the remarks of Henry Clapp. 
of the Essex Washingtoaian-—on this ghast- 
ly calastrophe—which here follow. 


The above ‘s a record, most certainly, of 
ahorrible calamity. It will jar the whole 
Jushould. It is a terrible affair. 
It should athinking. It is no 
small matier to have so many bodies and 
souls subjected, without a moment's notice, | 

dreadful laceration. How many 
families have thus been made miserable! 
How much of tender affection has thas been 
How many ardent hopes and fond 


setus all 


blasted! 
desires have thus been crushed, and crusned 
' 


What a vacuum is thus mace in 


Put, my friends, whiie we syin- 


furever! 
Society! 
pathize deeply with the victims 
lay 


ful accident, us not fail to tu 
right account. 
What, then are the thoughts which it is 
tat 1 ” 
ezc te 3 BE if 


ertainty of life’— 


st some 
will say, ‘the dreadiu: une 
very weil, admit itand Jet that 
nd” the same one will say, “the consequent 
house in order.” Grant 
these thiugs, we 





go. “Sec- 
geed of setting our 
that also; and granting 
have exhausted the fund of “pious reflec- 
tions” common to such occurrences. Now 
to m9, above thoughts are as 
nothing compared to this, 
should teach us to have a more sacred regard 
for human life. Why what occasioned tis 
frightful accident? Dusregard for human 
life, the disposition to murder our brothers 
and sisters, in other words the spirit of war. 
What was the explosion ofthat gun but its 
reaction upon those who intended to use i 
for the ungodly purpose of siaughtering their 
fellow men? What was that vessel on 
board which the explosion took place, but 
“a long low black looking craft,” built, fur- 
oished and equipped, for the express purpose 
ol destroying human tite? Who were the 
two unfortunate cabinet officers whose lives 
rave thus suddenly been taken away ? They 
were men (and [ mean, now, no personal 
reflection on their motives) who were at the 
head of two departments instituted for the 
vere purpose of preserving and perpetuating 
ihe spiritof bloodshed. The ba!l intended 
for their country’s enemies, has, as it were 
rebounded into their own hearts. ‘The in- 
vention has returned to plague the Inven- 
ior.” | lament as much as any one, 


because I always shudder at the thought of 


' 


Lol ‘ 
booth of the 


that this event 


lois 


wasting human life;—but Jet us not lose 
sight of the thought, that it is no more 


dreadful] that Steekton’s should 


ereat guo 
have burst and killed our fellow citizens in 
such a dreadtul way, than thatits “two 
hundred and twentyfive pound ball” should 
of death into the 


goon its dread tnessage 
seirred columns of “the enemy.” Yet so 
inconsistent are We that ia the rmer it- 


stance we fee! it our duty to array ourselves 
in the sable hue of scrrow; while in tie 
latter our joy is in exact proportion to the 
number of deaths !! 

Let us think of these things, my friends, 
seriously and carefully. Now is the time 
to think of them. 

I know that warand al] its horrors are 
bolstered up by the religion of our churches 
and of the civilized world ;—I know that 
men “set apart’ as preachers of that Gus- 
pel whieh consmands us to love our enemies 
do nevertheless defend war, and consecrate 
it by the rites of their religion ; | know that 
nine men out cf ten, and whatits worse 
nine women out often, think and preach 
that Christ’s injunction to feed our enemy 
when he is hungry, and clothe hin when 
he is naked, is merely figurative and was 
only intended as a rhetorical flourish which 
they are justified in tramp'ing unon, as they 
do, with unutterable scorn and contempt; | 
know that the man who dares in the present 
ceniury say what Jesus said 
centuries ago, to wit, that we should “return 
good for evil,’ is considered by that chureh 
and ministry which are so blasphemously 
ealled Christian, as an infidel and a Jacobin; 

-but IT also know thatGOD HATES WAL; 
thatif God acted to men as they bypocri- 
tically ask him to, by forgiving their tres- 
Passes as they forgive irespass 
against them, he would smite every soul of 
them to the dust; andin conclusion J know 
that no man is deserving the name of a 
Godly or a Christian man, who would kil! 
bisenemy; and that Ae hasa_ fearful ae- 
count to settle who dares tell the people, 
that God is in favor of war 


eighteen 


those who 


From the Christian Freeman 

There are proslavery ministers in Connee- 
ticul notwithstanding the assertion is so of- 
ten and so recklessly made,that “every body 
here is opposed io slavery.”—There are, 
those who not oniy refuse to do any thing 
cause of emancipation, but who; 


steadily oppose every well-directed effort to 


for the 
and impiously quote the Bible in 
the justification of that system whieh may 
not be inapily termed “the transeript of 
Hell thrown earth.” They 
hear a deseription of the physical sufferiog, 
leath 


with 


that en 


out upon the 


the mental darkness, and the spiritual 
inflicted upon the slave, and reply to it 


ora dee! on that such 


a sneer, ira siories 
are abolition lies, They have, perlbaps 
been tothe South, seen the best side of 


parlor-slavery dressed up for show, and have 
returned to 
prehensive knowledge of the whole subject, 


the North with the most eom- 


Wiser, in thelr own concert, than seven men 


who can rendera reason. Like the “iraveled 
fool” in the fable, they are ready to stop the 
month of the ge nsayer, with “i've seen, 
and sure | ughé to know.” And so, perhaps, | 
they ought but as a matter of facet, their 


ignorance upon the subject, is paralleled| 
only by their impudence, We shal! no: so! 
founders, as to inti-! 


mate that these men are the ministers o! 


Christ-—the me sly the caus sone 


a TON, eB ete ee 


‘captives, the opening of the prisou-doors to 


‘Greene, who was beat so cruelly that he| ties it requires; commencing about the fifth number, 


}and occupying about five or six numbers. 





. } 
ate, who came io preach deliverance to the 


them who were bound. They are manifestly | 
in sheep's clothing, and as such,}| 
Christianity repudiates them, Now what} 
is the duty of abolitionists towards sach| 
men ?—Should they contsibute of their 
woney for the support of such pseudo-clergy- 
men? It would be treason to humanity to 
do so. Nota cent of an honest man’s money | 
should go for their support. The Gospel is| 
not sustained by sustaining ‘hem, though} 
they will be very sure to tell you it is.—He}| 
who is false to humanity, will be false to| 


wolves 


‘God, and to recognize such an one as a} 


minister of Christ, is to patronize bypocrisy. | 
To abolitionists we say, keep aloof from | 
such pretenders.—Give them no counten-| 
ance, directly or indirectly. Cast your! 
money into the sea, rather than into the} 


coffers of such clerical hypocrites, who “steal | 


the livery of heaven to serve the devil in.”’— | 
While we ought notto demand asa pre-| 
requisite to our confidence, exact conformity | 
to our own opinions, Or membership in an} 
anti slavery Society, or approval even of} 
such organizations, (for upon the subject of! 
voluntary associations, there may be honest! 
differences of opinion,) we havearight to! 
require thatthe minister, who asks for our| 
support, should be true to numanity—a 
hater of oppression--a preacher of righteous: | 
ness. The consistent abolitionist will no 
more support a proslavery clergyman, than 
he will vete fur a proslavery politician, 











: A cae ones eee 
vu eniper ace, 
From the Philadel) hia Adv. and Standard. 
Rumseller’s Bulletin. 


‘To all faint-hearted brethren engaged 
in the business of drunkard-making, who 


have been discouraged by the rapid prog-, 


race called 
presents 


ress of those pests to our 
Temperance Societies, these 
come greeting: 

Whereas, a fear has of latter years pre- 
vatled in our ranks, lest the destruction! 
of our trade would expose us to starya-! 
tion, and cause us to walk in the foot- 
steps of our customers, which fear is not 
conducive to our interest; we therefore, 
the representatives of the grand army of 
rumsellers in the United States, have de- 
termined to issue from time to time, a 
bulletin setting forth the progress of our 
work, and the exploits that have been 
performed by our worthy coadjutors.— 
We do this to show you that we are not 





yet struck down, and by a little persever- 


ance we may yet gain the standing we 
occupied a few years ago, when we were 
in the practice of destroying thirty thou- 
sand per annum of our countrymen with 
entire impunity. We therefore cheer 
your hearts by presenting to you the fol- 
lowing facts, to show that our footsteps 
are not yet bloodless, and that our work 
fo gain and death is not yet ended 

Some time in last year the temperance 
brawlers wrested from our hands a young 
man in Massachusetts, who had been one 
of our best customers, and induced him 
to sign the temperance pledge, and re- 
turn to his family and his aged parents. 
His name was Joseph Wait Jr., a young 
man of fine talents and a worthy object 
of our prey. After various unsuccesful 
efforts to get him back, brother Reed of 
Hubbardston and brother Wilson of 
Princeton accomplished the purpose so 
effectually that he was found dead next 
morning by the side of the road. 

About the same time and in the same 
neighborhood, oue of our fraternity sup- 
plied a Mr we with New England Rum, 
and was so happy in the operation that 
Hall was found frozen to death in the 
woods, with tio jugs at his side. 

You have been informed ot the fate 
that befel Amasa Sprague, on Sunday 
the last day of the last year. Some of 
our agents despatched him to his long 
home because he had the assurance to 
interfere in preventing them from getting 
alicense. He was high game—one of 
the most respectable citizens of Rhode 
Island, and we trust his fate will be aj 
warning to all those fanatics who presume 
to tiiwart us in our work of destruction. 

We are proud to inform you that on the 
same day the little state of Rhode Island} 
witnessed another trophy of our success, | 
in the murder of an Trishman named 


died next morning | 

The centre of the operations of our) 
grand army is in the city of New York,| 
where we have teenty three hundred com-| 
missioned oflicers in the service, under! 
the patronage of the State, besides a vast| 
number of volunteers. In this bulletin} 
there is not space toinform you of all the 
results of this mighty force, but you will 
find in all the daily prints proof enough, 
that in spite of the activity of Washing-| 
tonians in that glotious Sodom, men’s! 
pockets are not all shut) against our| 
searching fingers. nor their souls secure} 
from our unerring shafts. In a single] 
copy of the New York Sun, you will find | 
a record of tour coroner’s inquests sup-| 
plied by us in one day. Ann Me’Bride,| 
aged 40, who fell into the river while in-! 
toxicated and was drowned; Alexander] 
Gibson, who was found dead with no! 
clothing bat his shirt; Mary Riley, founa| 


dead in a room from which our agent] 
had clutehed every article but an old 
stool; and Wm. Swift, an infant only} 


three weeks old, who was smothered un-} 
der the body of its drunken mother. It 
isonly to be regretted that our friends did 
not take Gibson’s shirt, and Mary Riley’s 
murdering them 

Year's night was achieved an 





stool befor 
On Ney 


‘up the true religious nature and constitution of man, 


ito tell the ¢ruth, and the WHOLE truth, cut where it 


| restoring and preserving health, and fitting the body 


HERALD OF FREEDOM. 


! 


exploit worthy of us and our cause, at} 
Syracuse, New York. A tavern-dance, | 
a fight, the shooting of a customer and| 
then kicking him out bya woman, a gen-| 
eral riot, and firing from the house on the | 
crowd without, and the final interference | 
of the military, are all circumstances that} 
do credit to our Syracuse man-butchers. | 
Since the commencement of the pres-| 
ent year, our agents have burned down 
a frame house in Cincinnati, in the ruins! 
of which were discovered part of the body | 
of awoman, who had been put to sleep 
and burntto death in accordance with| 
the rules of our craft. 
Another woman was burnt to death in| 
Philadelphia, within a few weeks, by her | 
clothes taking fire, while she was under | 
the influence of our blessed remedy for | 
he evils of life. | 
We shall issue another bulletin shortly, | 
giving additional evidence that our part-| 
nership with death and the devil is not! 
dissolved, nor likely to be, but that the} 
contract we made with that distinguished | 
and honorable firm will be faithfully car- 
ried out as far as lies in our power. 
Published by order of the Rum Sellers 
Convention. 
Gin Branpywine, Secretary. | 


| 





| 
Enormous Waste.—It is estimated | 


that the value of the grain converted into| 








A NEW ERA OF 
Shakespeare in America: 


HE cheapeet and most splendidly illuminatd, 
and illustrated edition of the bard of Avon ever 
published. 





EDITED BY THE 
Hon. Gulian C. Verplanck. 

Ros’r. W. Wier, Esq. will design, select,and 
arrange the illustrations, of which there will be 
about 1400, executed on wood, in the very best style 
of the modern school of that art. 

In submitting the prospectus of the editor to the 
public, the publisher has only to add, that he will 
spare neither expense nor pains to make this edition 
of the World’s Poet superior toany that has here- 
tofore appeared—in illustrations, typography and 
paper. ‘The form will be royal octavo, and will 
issued in weekly parts, price 12 1-2 cents, whiel: 
eae it within the means of persons of the most 
imited fortune, whilst on account of its peculiar 
beauty it will gain itself admission into the libraries 
of the rich, and there prove to be one of the clivic- 
est ornaments. 

Those who wish this work in the most perfect 
state will only be sure of it by taking the parts az 
they appear, which will contain the early proofs of 
the engravings, 

The Tragedy of Hamlet is now in press. The 
first part will be issued in March. 

PROSPECTUS, 


The Pictorial and I\lustrated editions of Shakes- 
peare, lately published in England are amongst the 
most beautiful specimens of the recent and remark- 
able improvement of the art ef wood engraving, 
which by combining great excellence of execution 


| with economy of price, has given an unprecedented 


diffusion to the most useful as well as the most ex- 
quisite productions of the arts of Design. 

The designs of Kenny Meadows for the illustra- 
tions of Tyan’s edition of Shakespeare express the 
character of the several personages,and the spirit of 
the scene, with wonderful truth and power; whilst 


intoxicating liquors every year in Great] the wood engraving of Knight’s Pictorial edition 


Britian, is nearly one hundred millions of| 


dollars, or enough to feed three millions 
of persons. 





PROSPFCTUS 
OF THE 
American Phrenological Journal 
AND 
MISCELLANY. 
FOWLER, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 


Oo. S. 


O iryprove, ennoble, adorn, and benefit man, and | 
to develope, by culture, those natural faculties | 


| combine with the highest merits of art and taste 
jsuch a learned and minute accuracy as to scenery, 
| ccstume, architecture and antiquity asto make them 
| a perpetual and most instructive commentary vpon 
| the Poet’s text. It is now proposed to embody in 


-}an American Edition the admirable illustrations of 


| both these editions, engraved with equal excellence 
'of mechanical execution, to add to these, other en- 
| gravings from eminent artists, as Reynolds, Fuseli, 


|S. Newton, &c., and to accompany them with a 


| beautifully printed and correct text. 

But the publisher, anxious that his country should 
{pay some part of the homage due from her to the 
greatest of Poets, as to one who belongs not solely 
to England, but to all 

who spake the tongue 
That Shakespeare speak, 


imparted by the Author of his being—ob jects the | could not content himself with a mere republication 


highest that can possibly engage attention—alone | 


or compilation. He has therefore prevailed upon 


gave birth to this Journal, have alone sustained it|R. W.Wier,whose reputation asan artist is already 


thus far, and alone dictate its continuance. Phren- | 
ology is the science of man, and especially, of man’s 

MIND; and as such, evolves all the elementary prin- | 
ciples of his nature; thus embodying all the laws of | 
his being, all his conditions of happiness, and all the | 
causes of all his sufferings, as well as of all the evils | 
that afflict society; and all so platoly that ‘ he that | 
runs may read,’* and so beautifully as to excite our | 
highest admiration. It also furnishes the only true 

test and touch-stone by which to try every doctrine | 
and practice of the age, and, indeed, of all past and | 
coming time—every theory of society; and every | 
question of ethics, of morals, of logic, of equity,and 

even of religious creeds and practices. That test is | 
this. By developing fully and clearly the primitive | 
nature and constitution of man, and in all its rami-| 
fications, it arranges, before the tribunal of that na- | 
ture, every thing appertaining to man that can be] 
started; approving whatever harmonizes with it,but} 
condemning whatever conflicts therewith. 

But the moral bearings of Phrenology—its appli- | 
cation to existing evils and their remedy—to the 
hest way to live and be happy, and, united with 

fagnetism, to the preservation of health and the 
cure of diseases—and above all, its application to| 
MORALS AND RELIGION, by bringing the Bible| 
alongside of the nature of man, thereby squaring its} 
doctrines and practices by that nature—constitute 
its richest application. Who is not, or should not| 
be, deeply interested to know exactly what man’s| 
moral and religious nature is? and thereby, what| 
religious doctrines it teaches, and duties it requires? | 
And is it not high time, to set forth scientifically, | 
the moral and religious construction of man, and | 
with it, the only true religion? Quite long enough, | 
has sectarianism bewildered and distracted mankind, 
and almost crucified true religion. That fiery, | 
sectarian star, must soon set forever, and the sun of| 
true religion—that based in the nature of man, | 
and growing out of it—is destined soon to arise in 
its glory, to dispel sectarianism and bigotry, and to 
show man what to do and to believe, and what not: 
as well as what and how to worship: for, Phrenology | 
is the key of man’s moral and religious nature, and 
that nature is the true test and touch-stone of every 
religious creed ahd practice; and this test, the Editor 
designs to demonstrate and apply in this volume, and 
with an impartial, unsparing hand—without truckling 
to any form of retigion one way, or bending towards 
cold infidelity the other; but ploughing a straight, 
even furrow right through all religious creeds and 
dogmas on the one hand, and, on the other, turning | 


and with it, the only religious doctrines and practi- 
ees adapted to that nature, and required by it. And 
as the least temporizing—the smallest deviation from 
exactly what Phrenology teaches,or siding a hair’s | 
breadth for or against particular or popular doc- 
trines or practices—would so deface its truth and 
mar its beauty, as to render it unworthy of reliance, | 
and even of notice, the Editor trusty he possesses 
sufficient moral courage and independence to dare 





may—a sufficient guarantee of which, is to be found 
in what he has already said and written. 

In other words, this volume will contain a work 
on the NaTURAL THEOLOGY, and the moral and 
religious bearings, of Phrenology, its aspect on 

tevelation, and the doctrines it teaches and the du- 


Nos. 3 and 4, will contain some principles of 
Physiology, incomparably valuable as a means of 


to minister to the mind, including the physical edu- 
cation of children, and giving them sound minds in 
strong bodies. Having practised Phrenology, long 
and successfully, throughout the Union and the Cana- 
das, and thereby collected a rich fund of facts and 
illustrations, as well as having a splendid phrenelog- 
ical cabinet, embracing one thousand choice speci- 
mens of skulls, and casts taken from lifeon which 
to draw for materials, he hopes to fill every number 
with matter thrilling with intense interest, and as 
profitable and instructive as it is possible for him to 
render it. ‘To facilitate these ends, a inuch greater 
number of Cuts will be introduced into this volume 
than any previous one has contained. And since 
nothing—neither the acquisition of any species of 
knowledge, nor the possession of any former degree 
of wealth or honor, nor any worldly possession 
whatever—can as effectually benefit, ox as deeply in- 
terest, every member of the human family, as will 
that knowledge of our nature, imparted by Phrenolo- 
gy, by which it becomes the science for ‘the million ;’ 
and since it is proper and desirable that a monthly 
Journal, devoted tu this science, should be accessible 
to all—to the poor as well as to the rich, and the il- 
literate, as well as the scientific—this Journal will 
be furnished ow the following extremely low 
TERMS. 

Fon single copies, $1; or three copies for $2, 
nine copies for $5, and twenty copies for $10, in 
ill cases IN ADVANCE, and FREE OF POSTAGE. 

This great reduction of prices to companies; is to 
save-the expense of agents to subscribers, by ena- 
bling them to become their own agents, for which 
they get their pay in obtaining the Journal so very 
, 3 mos. 


cheap. 


1Bl Nareay St., New-York City, 


identified with his country’s history, to contribute a 
series of original designs, together with such advice 
and assistance in other details as his taste may sug- 
gest for the illustration and embellishment of this 
publication, From the same reason the publisher, 
instead of reprinting the text and commentary of 
any popular English impression, was desirous that 
his edition should have the supervision of an Amer- 
ican editor. This task has been undertaker by Gu- 
lian C. Verplanck. 

The plan proposed to himself by the editor is to 
furnish the the reader witha carefully prepared and 
accurately printed text, unencumbered by any notes 
or comments upon the page itself; as however useful 
they may be elsewhere, they are too apt to divert 
the mind from the power of the Poet’s thought, and 
to disturb the magic of his scene. Such notes as 
may be thought useful for the explanation or criti- 
cism of the text, will be thrown into an Appendix 
to each play. 

The text of Shakespeare’s dramatic works,drawn 
from old printed copies in his age which had never 
passed under the author’s own eye, was consequent- 
lv disfigured by many errors and obscurities. !t 
passed during the Jast century through a succession 
of varying editions until the revision of Stevens and 
Malone, whose text (or rather that of Stevens) has 


| become the standard from which most of the English 


and American editions have been printed, with vari- 
ous degrees of accuracy. But within the last twen- 
ty years a more minute and familiar acquaintance 
with old English idioms habits and modes of thought, 
guided by an intense and constantly increasing admi- 
ration for Shakespeare’s genius,has led to the strong 
conviction that very many of the numerous though 
slight deviations from the ancient text appearing io 
modern editions, are useless or erroneous interpola- 
tions, sometimes weakening the sense and often sub- 
stituting an arbitrary monotonous metrical regularity 
to the Poet’s own native melody. Accordingly very 
many of these emendations have been rejected by the 
last and best English editors, especially Mr. Knight 
and Mr. Collier, and the readings of the old folios 
and quartos have been restored, unless where some 


| error of the press or manuscript was undeniably 


manifest. Yet there are many euch passages con- 
fessedly corrupt, and requiring conjectural emenda- 
tion; there are also differences of reading between 
the several old impressions, affording grounds for 
some diversity of text and warm controversy be= 
tween the more recent editors. 

Upon these, the American editor thinks it dne to 
the character of this edition, to decide for himself 
without implicitly following the text of any one 
modern edition. As the industry and learning of 
prior editors have furnished the collation of various 
readings and the authorities upon which they may 
be supported, the task is no longer that of laborious 
investigation, but as it were, of judicial decision en- 
lightened by contending argument. 

As many of these variations are of nearly equal 
probability, and as some of them are doubtless the 
author’s own alterations at different periods, all the 
more important readings will be presented to the 
reader in the notes for his own selection. Those 
notes will also contain so much of commentary as 
may be useful to explain antiquated words and phra- 
ses, obscurely expressed passages, and allusions to 
obsolete opinions or the habits or history of the 
times; the whole in as condensed a form as practica- 
ble. But any commentary upon Shakespeare, how- 
ever brief, would be imperfect if it did not present 
some view of the higher criticism employed, not on 
the interpretation of his langnage, but upon his 
thoughts, his character, his poetry. passions, philos- 
ophy. ‘The only difficulty here arises from the abun-- 
dance, the magnificent variety of the materials con- 
tributed daring the Jast half century by the most 
brilliant minds of Europe. Still it is believed that 
this duty can be satisfactorily performed without 
swelling the edition to an inconvenient bulk, 

H. W. HEWET, Publisher, 
281 Broadway, New-York. 
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